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PREFACE 

In  introducing  the  following  pages  to  his  readers,  the 
writer  begs  to  claim  their  indulgence.  He  aspires  to 
no  literary  merit,  and  hopes  that  all  faults  and  errors 
on  this  score  will  be  overlooked.  He  was  educated  at 
a  Trust  School  in  the  north-west  of  England  under  an 
old-fashioned  schoolmaster,  who  considered  that  if  a 
boy  could  read,  write  and  cast  accounts  fairly  accu¬ 
rately,  he  wanted  no  more.  This  with  a  smattering  of 
grammar,  geography  and  history,  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  with  our  Duty 
towards  God  and  our  neighbour  (the  first  drilled  into 
us  once  a  week,  the  latter  twice),  completed  his  system 
of  education,  which  had  the  sanction  of  the  trustees. 
Sometimes  he  would  hold  forth  on  the  prospects  of  our 
future,  and  give  us  the  names  of  men  who  had  risen  to 
fame  and  who  possessed  a  far  inferior  education  to 
what  was  given  in  his  school,  and  if  any  of  us  were  in 
any  way  ambitious,  we  must  follow  their  example  and 
rise  on  our  merit.  This  was  before  the  year  1870, 
about  which  time  the  School  Board  system  became 
the  law  of  the  land. 

The  following  pages  are  written  about  the  life  and 
wanderings  of  the  writer,  whose  path  through  life 
brought  him  in  a  humble  way  in  contact  with 
Emperors,  Kings,  Princes,  Prime  Ministers,  great 
Officers  of  State,  the  greatest  Sailors  and  Soldiers, 
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Judges,  Literary  Men,  Actors  and  dinner-time  racon¬ 
teurs.  Many  of  tlie  people  mentioned  in  these  pages 
have  passed  away  ;  others  are  still  living,  and  as  I 
was  treated  by  them  with  consideration  and  kindness, 
so  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  to  them. 
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FROM  HALL -BOY  TO  HOUSE- 
STEWARD 

CHAPTER  I 

MY  FIRST  SITUATION 

In  the  year  1870,  the  writer  of  these  random  lines 
left  home  with  a  carpet  bag,  containing  an  extra  pair 
of  trousers,  a  change  of  underclothing,  and  five  apples. 
With  fivepence  in  his  pocket  he  walked  five  miles  to 
begin  his  career  as  a  foot-boy  in  the  local  squire’s 
beautiful  home.  This  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
well-stocked  deer  park,  containing  a  good-sized  lake. 
There  was  an  island  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  a  pretty 
summer  cottage  on  the.  island,  together  with  a  boat¬ 
house  and  a  suspension  bridge  to  the  mainland.  The 
surroundings  were  a  picture  and  the  envy  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  millionaire  Duke,  who  on  more  than  one 
occasion  remarked  that  it  was  the  only  place  on  earth 
he  coveted. 

The  squire’s  family  had  been  settled  there  since  the 
days  of  the  Conquest,  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  ancient 
entrance  hall  was  carved  on  oak  shields  the  family 
pedigree  from  the  year  1700  back  to  the  Conqueror’s 
shield  of  1066.  The  squire  was  proud  of  his  lineage, 
for  at  one  time  the  family  owned  the  Chatsworth 
Estates  before  the  Cavendishes  set  foot  in  England, 
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and  on  one  great  occasion  had  entertained  three  kings 
at  the  same  time  there,  for  which  it  had  been  granted 
three  royal  crowns  to  its  coat-of-arms.  The  crest  was 
an  arm  protruding  through  a  crown  and  grasping  a 
snake,  with  the  family  motto  in  Latin,  which  trans¬ 
lated  into  English  reads,  “  To  the  crown  most 
faithful.” 

The  house  itself  was  a  large  one  (it  is  included  in 
The  Stately  Homes  of  England  and  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  in  the  book)  and  was  built  chiefly  of  wood  and 
clay  with  two  main  chimney  towers  of  brick.  The 
insides  of  the  towers  were  built  with  projecting  stones 
forming  steps  to  ascend  and  descend.  The  chimney¬ 
sweep  used  to  relate  with  pride  the  many  trips  up  and 
down  he  had  had  as  a  boy,  having  negotiated  most  of 
the  fourteen  chimneys  that  led  into  each  tower.  He 
was  fond  of  telling  a  story  about  a  rather  wild  member 
of  the  family  who  made  a  wager  that  he  could  not  be 
locked  out  of  the  house,  and  won  it  by  getting  unseen 
to  the  roof,  and  coming  down  the  chimney  to  the 
entrance  hall  which  contained  two  open  fireplaces 
large  enough  for  two  people  to  come  through. 

The  house  was  very  old-fashioned  and  not  what 
society  of  to-day  would  call  convenient.  The  rooms 
were  warm  and  the  walls  very  thick.  On  one  occasion, 
when  a  fire  unfortunately  broke  out,  part  of  the  inside 
wall  fell  down  disclosing  a  hiding-place  that  contained 
bottles,  plate  and  a  brown  hard  substance  tied  to  the 
cross-beams,  probably  bacon  or  ham.  These  had  been 
hidden  there  during  the  wars  of  Cromwell,  when  the 
then  owner  was  beheaded  for  his  loyalty  to  the  King. 
The  bottles  had  once  contained  wine,  for  each  had  a 
thick  crust  on  the  inside.  They  were  Rehoboams  and 
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Jeroboams,  very  large  and  peculiar  in  shape.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  were  relegated  to  an  outhouse  until 
found  by  some  one  who  knew  their  value  and  pointed 
it  out  to  the  squire.  They  were  then  removed  but, 
sad  to  say,  the  outhouse  was  also  the  wood  shed,  and 
the  flying  of  the  chips  had  cracked  and  broken  most 
of  them.  The  others  were  taken  to  the  entrance  hall 
and  deposited  on  an  oak  table  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  table  was  a  fitting  resting-place  for  them,  with  its 
carved  sides  and  thick  legs  older  even  than  the  bottles 
placed  thereon. 

Down  the  centre  of  the  hall  was  a  similar  table 
which  was  used  for  the  Hunt  breakfasts.  These  were 
served  on  old-time  lines,  tea  and  coffee  at  each  end  of 
the  table,  a  dozen  silver  side-dishes  with  hot-water 
wells  underneath,  the  contents  hot  and  enticing,  while 
cold  dishes  consisting  of  a  round  of  beef,  hams,  game 
pie,  a  boar’s  head  with  ivory  tusks  and  a  lemon  in  its 
mouth,  and  other  delicacies  adorned  the  end  table. 
In  the  centre  of  the  table  was  placed  a  large  gold  cup 
having  a  fox  on  the  cover  and  filled  with  hot  home¬ 
brewed  ale.  Around  it  were  placed  several  foxes’ 
heads,  each  containing  a  silver  cup  with  an  inscription 
telling  the  story  of  the  miles  they  had  unsuccessfully 
run  to  save  their  brush.  These  were  placed  around 
the  gold  cup  for  the  sportsmen  to  drink  from.  If  so 
minded  the  young  bloods  would  do  this  and  give  the 
toast  “  Success  to  Foxhunting.”  It  was  a  sight  to  be 
remembered — each  gripping  a  fox’s  nose  and  drinking 
out  of  the  head.  The  effect  of  ears  of  the  fox  over¬ 
lapping  the  ears  of  the  drinker  was  droll  indeed. 
Before  leaving  for  cover  everybody  was  asked  to  take  a 
liqueur-glass  of  the  squire’s  jumping  powder.  This 
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liqueur  was  made  from  the  juice  of  ripe  white  currants, 
steeped  in  the  best  Scotch  whisky  and  flavoured  with 
ginger  and  other  condiments.  It  was  always  popular, 
as  no  follower  of  the  hounds  ever  funked  a  fence  after 
indulging  in  a  glass  or  two.  The  butler  was  the  brewer 
of  the  home-brewed  ale  and  the  distiller  of  the  jumping 
powder. 

The  outside  people,  such  as  grooms  and  second 
horsemen,  were  regaled  in  the  servants’  hall  with  beef, 
bread  and  cheese,  and  home-brewed  ale.  Those  who 
could  not  leave  their  horses  were  served  by  the  odd 
man  who  carried  his  two  cans  of  beer  on  a  milk  yoke 
and  had  a  basket  of  sandwiches  in  his  arms.  In 
former  years  the  squire’s  father  had  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds  and  the  kennels  still  remained  in  the  park  in 
good  order  in  case  they  should  ever  be  wanted  again. 
The  spirit  of  the  old  days  revived  in  the  squire’s  breast 
and  hospitality  was  lavish  on  these  occasions. 

The  house  viewed  from  a  distance  made  a  charming 
picture,  nor  did  it  lack  anything  on  closer  view, 
with  its  black  and  white  walls,  its  gables  and  leaded 
windows  giving  ample  light  in  the  interior.  Carved 
upon  the  heavy  oak  beams  running  across  the  front 
of  the  house  was  Noah’s  Ark  with  the  animals  ap¬ 
proaching  it  in  pairs  —  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
the  antiquarian. 

Such  was  the  scene  of  my  first  venture  from  home. 
On  arrival  I  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  footman,  who, 
in  turn,  took  me  to  the  butler’s  room,  where  a  most 
awe-inspiring  individual  about  6  feet  high,  portly  and 
dignified,  told  me  what  my  duties  were  to  be,  adding 
that  the  footman  would  coach  me  and  would  see  how 
I  got  on.  My  wages  were  to  be  £8  per  year,  with 
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plenty  of  good  food  besides  ;  clothes  found  except 
underclothing  and  boots,  which  I  had  to  provide  for 
from  my  wages.  I  was  then  told  in  a  confidential  way 
that  if  I  looked  well  after  the  visiting  ladies’  maids, 
cleaned  their  boots  nicely  and  got  the  luggage  up 
quickly  (which  was  my  job  with  the  aid  of  the  odd 
man)  I  should  pick  up  a  nice  little  bit  in  tips,  which 
proved  correct.  Even  the  small  sum  of  £8  I  saved 
during  the  first  year  and  took  it  home  (it  was  paid 
yearly  and  not  in  advance),  handing  it  over  with 
pride  to  my  mother.  She  had  been  left  a  widow  with 
nine  children,  the  eldest  18  years  of  age,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  my  father  had  died  in  debt.  I 
can  still  see  her  face  when  she  took  it  and  then,  giving 
me  £2  back,  said,  “  I  cannot  take  it  all,  lad.” 

“  But,  mother,”  I  pleaded,  “  you  must  want  it  and 
I  can  get  plenty  in  tips  to  keep  me.” 

On  leaving  I  put  the  £2  quietly  on  the  cottage  table 
where  I  knew  she  would  find  it.  Next  year  my  wages 
were  raised  to  £12,  and  I  felt  myself  a  millionaire  and 
saved  the  whole  of  it,  again  disposing  of  it  in  the  same 
way. 

My  duties,  which  started  at  six  o’clock  a.m.,  were 
as  follows  :  first  light  the  Servants’  Hall  fire,  clean  the 
young  ladies’  boots,  the  butler’s,  housekeeper’s,  cook’s, 
and  ladies’  maids’,  often  twenty  pairs  altogether,  trim 
the  lamps  (I  had  thirty-five  to  look  after,  there  being 
no  gas  or  electric  fight  in  the  district  in  those  days), 
and  all  this  had  to  be  got  through  by  7.30  ;  then  lay 
up  the  hall  breakfast,  get  it  in,  and  clear  up  afterwards. 
Tea  was  provided  at  breakfast  for  the  women  servants 
and  beer  for  the  men.  I  was  not  rated  as  a  man,  but 
was  allowed  tea  with  the  women  servants,  and  was 
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duly  railed  at  by  the  other  men.  The  coachman  was 
the  head  of  the  Servants’  Hall  and  the  grooms  in  livery 
had  their  food  in  the  house  and  slept  over  the  stables. 
The  food  generally  consisted  of  a  large  dish  of  stew 
served  on  a  flat  pewter  dish  ;  a  big  joint  of  cold  beef 
with  bread  and  cheese  completed  the  menu.  The 
beer  was  drawn  from  70-gallon  casks  into  a  leathern 
jack  and  drunk  from  pewter  and  ordinary  beer  horns. 
A  fine  of  a  penny  was  enforced  if  a  man  drank  from  a 
glass. 

My  day’s  work  followed  on  with  cleaning  knives, 
housekeeper’s  room,  silver,  windows,  and  mirrors  ;  lay 
up  the  Servants’  Hall  dinner ;  get  it  in  and  out  and 
wash  up  the  things,  except  dishes  and  plates  ;  help  to 
carry  up  luncheon  ;  wash  up  in  the  pantry  ;  carry  up 
the  dinner  to  the  dining-room  and,  when  extra  people 
dined,  wait  at  table ;  lay  up  the  Servants’  Hall  sup¬ 
per  ;  clear  it  out  and  wash  up.  This  brought  bedtime 
after  a  day’s  work  of  sixteen  hours ;  yet  I  seldom 
felt  tired  as  the  work  was  so  varied  and  the  food  of 
the  best,  and  we  generally  got  a  little  leisure  in  the 
afternoons. 

The  odd  man  had  been  in  the  family  all  his  fife, 
having  served  three  generations,  and  considered  him¬ 
self  indispensable.  One  day  the  squire  in  a  spirit  of 
banter  told  him  he  had  been  so  many  years  in  the 
family  that  he  would  have  to  be  pensioned  off.  The 
old  man  raised  himself  to  his  full  height  of  6  feet  3 
inches,  and  with  scorn  exclaimed,  “  It’s  just  like  your 
imperance  to  say  that  to  me.  I’ve  been  here  all  your 
time,  yer  fether’s  time,  and  most  of  yer  grandfether’s 
and  I  reckon  nobody  will  have  my  job  so  long  as  old 
Dick  can  do  it.” 
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Dicky  had  rung  the  big  bell  at  six  o’clock  a.m.  daily 
to  call  the  servants,  inside  and  outside,  to  work  and 
was  never  known  to  be  late.  If  the  house  servants  did 
not  turn  out  promptly  the  squire  was  soon  out  of  his 
bedroom  to  ring  the  dinner  bell  at  the  top  of  the 
servants’  passages.  This  he  did  in  a  very  vigorous 
manner  which  caused  a  veritable  stampede  amongst 
the  servants  and  put  the  butler  in  a  bad  humour  for 
the  rest  of  the  day. 

In  spite  of  my  many  duties  and  being  almost  at 
every  one’s  call,  I  often  got  a  little  diversion  in  the 
afternoon.  The  house  servants  had  permission  to  fish 
in  the  lake,  and  to  a  boy  of  16  there  could  be  no  better 
way  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  ;  to  me  it  was  ideal. 
Often  I  was  up  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  when 
sport  was  good  would  chance  twenty  minutes  extra 
after  the  big  bell  had  rung.  This  annoyed  the  butler, 
as  I  was  due  to  call  him  at  6.15,  so  I  was  forbidden 
early  morning  fishing.  However,  I  could  not  resist 
the  sport  and  got  back  to  call  him  at  the  usual  hour. 
One  morning  amongst  my  catch  was  a  sprightly  young 
eel  which  I  took  to  the  pantry  and  with  which  I 
commenced  to  tease  the  footman,  who  detested  eels. 
Footsteps  were  heard  coming  down  the  passage  and 
the  footman  exclaimed,  “  It’s  the  butler  !  Now  you 
are  in  for  it.”  Picking  up  the  eel  I  slipped  it  into  a 
copper  can.  To  my  horror  the  butler,  who  had  come 
for  his  shaving  water,  took  the  can  in  one  hand  and 
the  small  copper  kettle  from  the  fire  in  the  other.  He 
began  to  pour  the  boiling  water  into  the  can,  when  the 
eel  in  its  agony  sprang  right  out  and  the  butler  in  his 
fright  let  the  can  fall  and  scalded  his  feet — he  was 
wearing  felt  slippers  at  the  time.  Poor  me,  my 
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feelings  were  better  imagined  than  described.  I  was 
bowled  out.  If  he  could  have  caught  me  I  should 
have  remembered  it,  but  keeping  at  a  distance  for 
three  days  and  the  foot  healing  all  right  I  got  off 
better  than  I  expected. 

Another  old  servant  was  the  head  housemaid,  who 
had  been  in  the  family  for  thirty  years.  She  was 
always  proud  to  relate  that  for  twenty-five  years  she 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  best  dinner  service  and 
nothing  had  been  broken  or  chipped.  She  would  allow 
nobody  to  handle  the  plates  and  dishes,  but  washed 
and  wiped  them  herself  and  she  alone  would  carry 
them  to  the  dining-room  door  and  wait  there  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  housemaid’s  pantry  where  they  were 
washed.  She  was  quite  sure  that  each  plate  had  cost 
£5.  This  no  doubt  was  an  exaggeration,  though 
probably  they  were  not  bought  under  £2  apiece,  as 
they  were  old  Worcester  ware  with  the  coat-of-arms 
painted  in  the  centre  of  the  plates.  The  care  bestowed 
on  this  dinner  service  shows  what  can  be  done  by 
servants  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  work  and 
are  as  devoted  as  our  head  housemaid  was  to  her 
employers. 

After  two  years  I  was  promoted  to  footman,  the 
squire  telling  me  he  had  never  engaged  a  footman  18 
years  of  age  before.  I  was  quite  rich  now  on  £25  per 
year.  My  place  was  taken  by  another  boy  whom  I 
had  to  coach.  He  was  full  of  mischief  and  got  into 
trouble  repeatedly.  During  the  lambing  season  a  ewe 
died  at  the  Home  Farm  and  this  boy  begged  the  bailiff 
to  let  him  have  the  motherless  lamb  to  rear,  so  with  a 
broken  teapot,  a  cork  fitted  into  the  spout  and  a  quill 
running  through  it  covered  with  the  finger  of  a  kid 
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glove  the  rearing  began.  The  lamb  was  kept  in  the 
wood  shed  much  to  the  annoyance  of  old  Dicky,  but  he 
thrived  and  was  soon  as  happy  as  a  sandboy.  He  was 
christened  Billie  with  due  ceremony,  old  ale  being 
sprinkled  over  him  and  his  health  drunk  in  the  same 
beverage  ;  and  Billie,  taking  a  sip  along  with  the 
others,  was  now  initiated  one  of  the  family.  He  soon 
developed  bunting,  and  the  boy  would  walk  back¬ 
wards  towards  Billie  and  get  a  charge  from  him  in 
double-quick  time.  Billie  was  fond  of  the  Servants’ 
Hall  and  got  very  friendly  with  the  servants  who  fed 
him  with  scraps  and  who  delighted  to  see  him  charge 
the  boy.  As  time  went  on  Billie  grew  big  and  fat,  and 
one  day  when  the  servants  were  at  dinner,  the  hall 
door  not  being  closed  properly,  he  came  stealthily  in 
and  seeing  the  maidservants  sitting  on  a  bench  with 
their  backs  towards  him  could  not  resist  so  glorious 
an  opportunity  for  a  bunt.  So  he  bounded  at  one  of 
them  whom  he  naturally  thought  was  in  a  bending 
position  inviting  a  bunt.  This  was  followed  by  a 
tremendous  shriek  and  before  he  could  be  secured  he 
had  charged  a  second  maid  in  the  same  manner.  The 
butler  was  furious  and  called  the  boy  to  take  him  out 
and  never  to  let  Billie  into  the  house  again.  Poor 
Billie’s  career  was  soon  ended  after  this,  the  climax 
coming  through  his  charging  the  dairywoman  who 
brought  the  milk,  butter  and  eggs  to  the  house  daily 
from  the  Home  Farm.  She  had  a  milk-yoke  with  two 
pails  of  milk  and  carried  a  basket  of  eggs  and  butter 
on  her  head.  She  stooped  down  to  unhook  the  cans 
from  the  yoke,  not  seeing  Billie  behind  her.  He 
charged  with  dire  calamity  to  the  woman,  milk,  eggs 
and  butter.  The  squire  was  very  cross,  though  more 
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or  less  amused,  and  ordered  poor  Billie  to  be  killed, 
much  to  the  boy’s  grief. 

The  boy  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  deer,  which 
in  winter  got  very  tame  and  would  come  up  to  the 
kitchen  window  for  scraps.  One  buck  got  so  tame 
that  he  would  eat  from  the  boy’s  hands  and  later  on 
would  take  a  slice  of  bread  from  his  mouth,  a  feat  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  Closing  his  eyes  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  big  crust  of  bread  in  his  teeth,  he  made  a  murmur 
that  seemed  to  soothe  the  animal’s  fears  and  in  a  very 
timid  manner  the  buck  would  come  nearer  step  by 
step  reaching  out  with  his  head  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  the  bread.  The  squire,  on  hearing  of  this,  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  very  dangerous  thing  to  do  and  promptly 
gave  an  order  to  the  head  keeper  to  shoot  the  buck  and 
as  venison  was  in  season,  the  poor  beast  met  his  doom. 
The  head  was  stuffed  and  given  to  the  boy,  who  still 
cherishes  it  for  old  time’s  sake. 

The  squire  was  a  most  eccentric  man  and  he  made 
a  careless  marriage  settlement  when  he  married  his 
first  wife  that  nearly  deprived  his  son  by  a  second 
wife  of  the  estates.  This  however  was  remedied  at 
great  cost,  but  it  made  him  more  or  less  unable  to  take 
his  part  in  society  as  his  wife  wished  him  to  do.  In 
his  immediate  neighbourhood  he  was  a  little  king, 
was  Chairman  of  the  Local  Petty  Sessions  and  took 
the  lead  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  district.  He  was 
fair  as  a  magistrate  and  lenient  to  poachers,  whom  he 
would  seldom  convict  if  they  had  a  family.  But  at 
times  he  was  hard  on  other  cases — a  repetition  of  an 
offence  brought  his  full  weight  against  the  offender. 
On  such  occasions  his  temper  was  up  in  a  moment  and 
strong  language  was  the  outcome.  One  morning  at 
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family  prayers  three  Italian  strolling  musicians  form¬ 
ing  a  band,  which  contained  a  drummer  who  manipu¬ 
lated  several  instruments  at  the  same  time,  came  to 
the  house  and  struck  up  a  lively  tune  just  when 
every  one  was  on  their  knees.  This  was  too  much  for 
the  squire,  who,  jumping  up  in  a  furious  rage,  used 
very  different  language  to  that  which  he  had  been 
using  just  a  few  seconds  before.  Needless  to  say  the 
prayers  were  summarily  stopped  and  the  band  did  a 
quick  exit  with  a  dog  at  their  rear. 

Some  tune  after  this  disturbance  took  place  another 
amusing  event  happened  which  was  caused  by  the 
chimney-sweep’s  boy.  The  Entrance  Hall  where  the 
prayers  were  read  was  a  large  room  about  70  feet  long 
and  20  feet  wide  with  winding  stairs  at  either  end 
which  led  to  the  bedrooms  in  the  two  wings.  The 
squire  would  never  allow  a  piece  of  furniture  or  even 
a  chair  to  be  moved  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
So  the  family  sat  down  where  the  chairs  were  wont  to 
be,  and  the  servants  were  seated  on  the  Servants’  Hall 
benches  which  were  carried  in  by  the  menservants  and 
taken  out  by  them  when  leaving  the  room  after 
prayers.  The  housekeeper,  cook,  and  ladies’  maids 
were  allowed  to  sit  on  chairs,  the  rest  of  the  servants 
on  the  benches  except  the  portly  butler,  who  generally 
occupied  a  very  comfortable  arm-chair  just  inside  a 
recess.  The  housemaid  warned  us  just  before  prayers 
that  the  sweep  and  his  boy  were  busy  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  house  and  might  come  through  the  hall 
during  prayers  unless  something  was  done  to  prevent 
them,  it  being  the  only  way  of  exit  for  them  to  empty 
their  soot-bags.  It  so  happened  that  it  was  my 
morning  to  set  the  room  for  prayers  and  I  took  the 
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precaution  to  close  all  the  eight  doors  leading  out  of 
the  hall  except  the  one  through  which  the  family 
entered.  All  wentj  serene  and  reverently  until  the 
middle  of  the  prayers,  when  I  heard  first  one  door 
handle  and  then  another  being  turned.  Presently  the 
handle  of  the  door  through  which  the  family  had 
entered  was  tried.  This,  of  course,  was  unlocked  and 
a  small  black  boy  with  a  hangman-like  cap  on  his  head, 
two  shining  eyes,  red  lips  and  white  teeth  peeped 
timidly  round  the  door.  The  young  ladies  were 
kneeling  directly  opposite  and  burst  into  a  very 
audible  titter  which  caused  the  squire  to  turn  round 
sharply  and  take  in  the  scene  at  a  glance. 

“  Go  back,  you  little  black - ”  The  rest  was 

suppressed.  Then  recalling  himself,  he  read  the  grace 
and  dismissed  us. 

The  butler  was  carpeted  for  not  warning  the  sweep, 
but  as  the  chimneys  were  large  and  the  boys  in  those 
days  were  sent  up  them,  it  would  have  required  time 
to  find  both  the  sweep  and  his  boy.  Had  the  other 
doors  not  been  locked  the  boy  would  have  come  face 
to  face  with  the  squire  and  the  result  might  have 
caused  even  stronger  words  than  were  used. 

Although  the  squire  was  a  good  sportsman  he,  on  one 
occasion,  shot  an  otter.  He  had  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  on  stocking  his  trout  stream  and 
lake,  fetching  some  of  the  fry  from  Norway,  and  pur¬ 
chasing  a  lot  in  the  home  market ;  he  had  also  set 
up  an  expensive  hatchery.  One  morning,  being  out 
early,  he  looked  in  at  the  hatchery  and  found  an  otter 
busy.  Unfortunately  for  the  otter  he  had  his  gun  and 
in  a  violent  temper  shot  and  killed  it.  In  remorse  he 
wrote  to  the  Master  of  the  local  Otter  Hounds  and 
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confessed  his  crime  and  in  return  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  Jack,  you  know  where  the  man  goes  to  who 
kills  a  fox.  Well,  the  man  that  kills  an  otter  goes  to  a 
much  h-otter  place.” 

The  squire  was  a  Tory  of  the  old  school  and  had 
once  unsuccessfully  tried  to  get  into  Parliament.  He 
was  a  strong  opponent  of  High  Church  and  a  patron 
of  two  livings.  His  pew  in  the  Parish  Church  took  up 
the  whole  of  the  side  chancel  and  was  arranged  in  a 
very  comfortable  way.  There  was  an  open  fireplace, 
the  warmth  from  which  at  times  made  the  servants 
very  sleepy,  their  pews  being  high  and  well  cushioned. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  the  hall-boy  was  the  only 
occupant  of  the  chancel  and  made  himself  very  com¬ 
fortable  in  the  squire’s  pew.  Unfortunately  he  fell 
sound  asleep  and  loud  snores  drew  the  attention  of  the 
verger,  who  promptly  turned  him  out  of  the  pew  and 
reported  him  to  the  butler,  who  severely  reprimanded 
him  for  his  sacrilege.  The  family  vault  was  under¬ 
neath  the  chancel  and  in  it  many  generations  of  the 
family  were  laid  to  rest. 

In  the  home  no  new  ideas  were  allowed  to  enter,  no 
furniture  ever  moved  to  make  a  change.  Dinner  was 
carved  on  the  table  and  the  squire  prided  himself  as 
being  a  Knight  of  the  Carving  Knife.  One  of  his 
eccentricities  was  cooking  his  toasted  cheese  on  the 
dining-room  table.  A  silver  dish  was  placed  in  front 
of  him  containing  a  hot-water  well,  in  the  middle  of 
which,  space  was  provided  for  a  heater.  This  was  a 
piece  of  iron,  round  in  shape  about  an  inch  thick, 
which  was  made  red-hot,  put  into  the  well  and  boiling 
water  poured  around  it.  It  was  then  covered  with  a 
tightly  fitting  dish.  The  cheese  was  pulled  to  pieces 
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with  two  silver  forks  and  put  into  the  dish  with  a 
cover  over  it.  In  a  short  time  “  Bubble,  Bubble, 
Bubble  ”  would  be  the  sound  until  the  cheese  was 
cooked  to  a  liquid.  Then  a  piece  of  hot  toast  was  laid 
on  each  plate,  a  tablespoonful  of  the  cheese  laid  on 
each  piece,  and  the  result  handed  very  quickly  round 
on  the  hottest  of  plates.  The  squire  was  displeased 
if  a  guest  refused  his  dish. 

Old  ale,  made  hot,  with  a  piece  of  toast  floating  on 
top  and  spiced  according  to  the  old  family  recipe,  was 
also  handed  round  in  a  silver  mug,  the  guests  drinking 
from  it  in  turn,  each  wiping  the  cup  with  his  napkin, 
and  passing  it  on  to  his  neighbour  until  it  again 
reached  the  squire,  who  generally  had  a  hearty  swig 
at  the  tankard.  The  tablecloth  was  removed  every 
night  and  dessert  put  on  the  polished  table  and,  after 
the  ladies  had  left  the  dining-room,  old  port  was 
imbibed  freely,  generally  a  bottle  to  each  gentleman. 
Coffee  was  not  handed  until  rung  for.  Then  a  short 
spell  with  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  followed  and 
games  of  billiards  were  occasionally  indulged  in  after 
the  ladies  had  retired.  The  smoking-room  seemed  to 
have  the  greatest  charm,  cigars,  tobacco,  and  snuff  in  a 
big  ram’s  horn  being  always  to  hand.  A  candlestick 
with  a  short  candle  was  taken  in  for  each  guest,  lights 
were  put  out  and  the  servants  were  at  liberty  to  go  to 
bed.  As  time  went  on  songs  would  be  heard  coming 
from  the  smoking-room.  School  reminiscences,  feats 
of  horsemanship,  good  days  with  the  hounds,  gun  and 
rod  and  smoking-room  stories  sandwiched  the  songs 
until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when  the  gentle¬ 
men  dispersed  to  find  their  way  to  bed  as  best  they 
could.  Though  piloted  by  their  host,  candle  grease 
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on  the  carpets  and  along  the  passages  often  showed 
the  next  morning  the  careless  track  of  the  bed-seeker. 

After  four  years’  service  I  was  offered  a  holiday  as 
the  family  were  paying  a  round  of  visits  lasting  six 
weeks  and  those  servants  who  cared  to  take  a  holiday 
did  so.  Very  few  did  in  those  days  and  no  servant 
would  dream  of  asking  for  one  unless  the  family  were 
away  from  home.  The  butler  and  housekeeper 
arranged  the  allotted  time  for  each.  My  first  holiday 
was  three  days,  quite  enough  at  that  time.  Our 
cottage  homes  and  food  were  no  comparison  to  what 
we  had  left  behind.  I  spent  my  holiday  at  home  and 
took  my  mother  by  surprise  by  getting  there  on  a 
Wednesday.  The  only  two  butcher’s  shops  in  the 
village  were  open  only  from  Friday  till  Monday  so 
no  meat  could  be  procured.  Unknown  to  me  my 
mother  in  desperation  killed  a  fowl,  which  was  boiled, 
and  I  undertook  to  carve  it.  I  sharpened  the  knife 
and  tried  many  times  to  cut  the  wing  off,  but  failed. 

“  Mother,”  I  said,  “  this  chicken  is  very  tough.” 

“  Chicken  !  ”  replied  my  mother.  “  That’s  no 
chicken — it’s  old  Jim.  Surely  you  remember  old 
Jim.” 

It  was  the  old  rooster  that  had  met  his  fate  and  I 
could  well  remember  him  as  a  fine  bird  for  the  previous 
eight  years. 

“  I  thought  he  would  make  us  a  pot  of  broth,” 
continued  my  mother,  and  I  chaffed  her  for  killing 
the  fatted  calf  on  the  return  of  the  prodigal. 

I  was  now  21,  and  a  longing  to  go  to  London  seized 
me.  I  determined  to  get  a  situation  in  a  family  that 
spent  the  season  in  Town.  I  had  to  give  in  my  notice 
to  leave  to  the  squire,  who  flew  into  a  great  rage  and 
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asked  why  I  wanted  to  leave  his  house  and  go  to 
London  to  learn  drunkenness  and  dam’  rascality. 
London  had  no  attraction  for  him. 

However,  the  time  came  for  me  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
servants,  the  squire  and  the  rest  of  the  family  shaking 
hands  with  me  and  wishing  me  success  in  my  new 
venture.  I  felt  the  parting  and  well  remember  taking 
a  long  look  at  the  beautiful  old  place,  fully  intending 
when  I  came  home  on  holiday  to  revisit  it.  That  was 
not  to  be,  for  it  was  later  burnt  to  the  ground,  which 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  family,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
loss  to  the  country,  as  they  do  not  seem  able  to  build 
the  like  of  these  houses  nowadays. 


CHAPTER  II 
A  BARONET’S  HOUSEHOLD 

My  next  venture  was  footman  in  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  and  grandson  of  a  peer,  one  of  the  premier 
peers  of  England.  He  rented  a  very  old  house  in  the 
Midlands,  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  General  in  Crom¬ 
well’s  time.  There  seemed  nothing  ancient  or  modern 
about  it,  being  just  an  ordinary  Manor  House  with  a 
few  old  family  portraits  on  the  walls  and  old  oak  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  principal  rooms.  However,  it  suited  my 
master,  who  revelled  in  hunting  six  days  a  week  and 
would  have  hunted  seven  had  there  been  a  Meet,  a 
sentiment  he  often  expressed.  This  made  it  very  hard 
for  me,  as  I  had  hunting  kit  as  well  as  footman’s  duty 
to  do.  The  clock  in  the  Village  Church  steeple  struck 
twelve  most  nights  before  I  left  the  brushing-room  ; 
but  still  I  liked  the  place. 

My  duties  in  London  were  light,  and  two  or  three 
times  a  week  I  was  given  2s.  6d.  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
the  next  morning  having  to  give  a  description  of  the 
plays  seen,  which  generally  amused  the  lady,  who  was 
an  habitual  theatre-goer.  She  was  especially  amused 
the  night  I  went  to  the  Old  Vic.  in  the  New  Cut. 

On  placing  my  half-crown  at  the  pay-box,  I  had 
been  asked  what  part  of  the  house  I  wanted.  I 
replied,  “  A  half-crown  seat.” 

“  Give  him  a  box,”  said  a  man  in  the  rear  of  the 
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box  office,  and  I  was  duly  installed  there,  much  to 
the  curiosity  of  the  pit  and  gallery. 

The  lady  was  an  excellent  singer  and  my  master  a 
first-class  shot,  and  consequently  they  had  no  end  of 
invitations  to  hunt  and  shoot.  This  enabled  me  to 
see  the  country,  and  my  wanderings  with  them  took 
me  from  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the  South  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  into  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  country. 
In  those  days  visiting  servants  were  asked  to  wait  at 
table,  London  waiters  being  not  so  plentiful  as  they 
are  to-day.  A  dress  suit  did  not  take  up  much  space 
in  your  kit,  besides  there  was  sometimes  a  tip  from 
the  host  for  the  work. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  dinners  that  a  rather  amusing 
event  happened.  The  brother  of  the  host  invariably 
kept  the  dinner  hanging  owing  to  slow  eating  and 
conversation,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  leaning  over  the 
table.  When  so  engaged,  the  servants  who  knew  his 
weakness,  would  quietly  take  away  his  plate.  .  .  . 
This  rather  annoyed  him,  but  his  brother,  the  host, 
laughed  at  it,  and  the  lady  apologized,  though  secretly 
commending  the  servant’s  action.  One  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  the  footman  was  not  sharp  enough  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  remove  the  plate.  The  guest  promptly  putting 
both  hands  on  it,  turned  sharply  to  the  man  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “  You  did  not  get  it  that  time,  did  you — you 
damn’  shark.”  This  set  the  table  in  roars  of  laughter, 
followed  by  profuse  apologies  from  the  hostess,  and  the 
dinner  proceeded  in  a  more  normal  manner  afterwards. 

I  remained  two  years  in  this  family  and  then  en¬ 
tered  a  Baronet’s  household  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  Baronet  had  been  many  years  in  the  Navy,  and 
had  come  unexpectedly  into  an  estate  with  a  rent  roll 
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of  something  like  £15,000  per  year.  The  house  was 
a  large  one,  often  thirty  to  forty  guests  would  be  the 
house  party,  and  good  shooting,  hunting  and  fishing 
were  to  be  had  in  plenty  ;  and  a  merry  party  made 
merry  evenings. 

Sir  H.  was  fond  of  display  and  spent  his  money  in 
a  lavish  manner.  He  came  of  a  very  old  stock  that 
had  settled  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  but  he 
was  not  very  popular  in  the  neighbourhood  and  was 
extremely  odd  in  many  ways.  Plucky  to  a  degree, 
and  a  first-rate  boxer,  he  was  one  day  driving  his 
coracle,  when  a  miner  crossed  the  road  just  in  front  of 
the  horses,  causing  Sir  H.  to  pull  up  suddenly.  Los¬ 
ing  his  temper  and  using  strong  language,  he  roused 
the  ire  of  the  miner,  who  promptly  challenged  him  to 
fight.  He  at  once  accepted  the  challenge,  and  giving 
the  reins  over  to  the  groom,  they  went  into  a  field 
close  by  and  set  to  work  in  deadly  earnest.  The  miner 
got  the  worst  of  it,  and  said  he  had  had  enough,  and 
apologized.  Upon  which  they  both  shook  hands, 
Sir  H.  saying  the  bout  was  just  what  he  wanted,  and 
he  gave  the  man  a  sovereign.  The  miner  replied, 
“  That’s  just  what  I  wanted — I’ve  been  doing  nowt 
for  three  weeks.  Good  luck  to  yer,  Sir  H. !  ”  Another 
day  when  driving  into  Newcastle,  Sir  H.  overtook  two 
women,  tin-ware  pedlars,  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  offered  them  a  lift,  which  they  accepted. 
They  sat  behind,  Sir  H.  and  the  groom  in  front,  but 
the  rattle  of  the  tin  ware  caused  the  horses  to  bolt, 
and  it  took  both  the  driver  and  the  groom  all  their 
time  to  pull  them  up.  The  women  asked  to  be  let 
down,  but  Sir  H.  would  not  hear  of  it  until  they  told 
him  they  were  close  to  their  homes.  The  lift  caused 
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much  amusement  to  the  dwellers  on  the  roadside,  and 
aching  arms  to  Sir  II.  and  the  groom. 

Now  and  then  poaching  affrays  took  place  on  the 
estate,  but  Sir  H.  would  not  summon  the  poacher  if 
he  was  a  married  man,  much  to  the  head-keeper’s  dis¬ 
gust.  One  poacher  was  brought  to  the  house  several 
tunes  and  forgiven.  At  last  Sir  H.  got  tired  of  his 
continual  trespassing,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of 
being  summoned  for  poaching,  or  entering  his  service 
as  a  rabbit  catcher  and  under-gamekeeper.  The  man 
promptly  chose  the  latter  course  and  turned  out  a 
first-class  man  at  his  job. 

Sir  H.  was  fond  of  salmon  fishing  and  he  rented  four 
miles  of  water  on  a  celebrated  Scotch  river.  One 
morning,  finding  a  gang  of  poachers  busy  on  his  water, 
he  got  into  a  towering  rage  and  began  knocking  the 
men  about  right  and  left.  The  gillie  and  I  were  with 
him  and  a  general  scuffle  took  place.  The  gillie  was 
a  powerful  Yorkshireman  and  equally  as  good  a  boxer 
as  his  master,  but  I  being  neither  was  soon  settled  by 
a  blow  from  a  piece  of  wood  pulled  from  a  fence, 
which,  striking  me  across  the  face,  broke  a  tooth.  I 
tumbled  into  the  river,  but  fortunately  it  was  only 
2  feet  deep  at  this  point  although  quite  deep  enough 
for  me.  On  crawling  out  and  climbing  up  the  bank, 
I  heard  a  voice  from  the  opposite  side  call  out,  “  He’s 
coming  again,  Jimmy.  Get  a  muckle  stone.”  The 
stone  struck  my  hat,  knocking  it  and  me  into  the 
water  again,  but  luckily  for  all  concerned  the  water 
bailiffs  hearing  the  commotion  came  hastily  into  sight 
and  the  poachers  scattered  in  all  directions  leaving 
their  fishing  tackle  behind.  Sir  H.  and  the  gillie  were 
scarcely  touched  and  with  the  exception  of  a  broken 
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tooth  and  an  unpleasant  ducking  I  was  little  the  worse 
for  the  melee.  But  it  spoiled  the  day’s  sport  and  we 
soon  returned  home. 

Sir  H.  was  often  asked  as  a  guest  at  a  beautiful  old 
Castle  in  Cumberland  to  spend  a  few  days’  salmon 
fishing  on  the  river  Eden.  On  one  occasion  all  the 
house  party  had  arrived  except  Sir  H.,  when  the  butler 
at  the  Castle  was  takenly  suddenly  ill.  There  was 
just  time  to  wire  Sir  H.  asking  him  to  bring  another 
servant.  So,  instead  of  taking  one  servant,  he  took 
two. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Castle  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  only  one  vacant  bedroom.  Nobody  had 
slept  in  this  room  for  many  years  for  it  was  supposed 
to  be  haunted. 

“  Put  one  of  my  men  into  it,”  was  the  old  sea-dog’s 
reply.  “  If  nobody  tells  them  it  will  be  all  right.” 

So  the  room  was  prepared  for  me.  When  the  house¬ 
maid  took  me  there  I  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  it 
and  exclaimed,  “  What  a  grand  room  you  have  fixed 
up  for  me.” 

“  It’s  the  only  empty  room  in  the  Castle,”  she 
answered. 

It  was  furnished  with  very  old-fashioned  furniture, 
panelled  walls  and  old  pictures,  and  the  door  when 
closed  was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the 
panelling.  A  panelled  wall  passage  led  up  to  it  and 
there  was  a  window  that  was  closed  at  night  with 
heavy  panelled  shutters.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
I  had  to  pass  a  movable  bath  which  was  reared  on 
its  end  against  the  wall  in  a  nearly  upright  condition. 

The  third  morning  I  was  there  the  housemaid  had 
forgotten  to  open  the  window  shutters  in  this  passage, 
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and  in  groping  my  way  in  the  dark  towards  the  door 
I  trod  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  bath  and  my  weight 
brought  the  bath  on  the  top  of  my  head.  I  got  quite 
a  bump.  When  I  reached  the  Servants’  Hall  break¬ 
fast  table  I  asked  who  it  was  that  had  forgotten  to 
open  the  passage  window,  for  I  thought  some  one  had 
struck  me  on  the  head  in  the  passage. 

“  It’s  the  haunted  room,”  they  exclaimed,  and 
every  one  was  soon  in  a  state  of  agitation  to  know 
what  had  happened.  I  laughed  at  the  idea  but  con¬ 
fess  I  was  a  little  suspicious  that  night  on  going  to 
bed  and  left  the  window  open.  This  window  had  a 
small  balcony  outside  with  an  iron  railing.  I  could 
see  the  railing  as  I  lay  in  bed  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 
Presently  a  black  object  swooped  down  and  com¬ 
menced  to  “  O’ee,  O’ee.”  This  was  more  than  I  could 
endure  and,  seizing  a  leather  legging,  I  threw  it  at 
the  owl  forgetting  that  the  river  ran  just  below.  So 
I  lost  my  legging. 

Whether  I  broke  the  spell  or  not  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  room  was  put  into  use  again  without  further 
mishap. 

Sir  H.  liked  a  good  dinner  and  took  great  pains  to 
secure  an  efficient  cook  ;  he  succeeded  in  getting  one 
who  could  serve  up  breakfasts,  luncheons  and  dinners 
for  forty  people  as  easily  as  for  ten.  Unfortunately, 
she  would  imbibe  now  and  then,  though  seldom  when 
the  house  was  full  of  guests.  Sir  H.  rather  spoiled 
her,  so  to  speak,  by  patting  her  on  the  back. 

One  day,  owing  to  a  dispute  over  some  cream,  she 
and  a  dairymaid  came  to  very  high  words  and,  both 
being  Welsh,  soon  lost  their  self-control.  Scratched 
faces  was  the  result  and  tufts  of  loose  hair  scattered 
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around  the  kitchen  floor.  The  cook  refused  to  send 
up  the  dinner  unless  she  got  what  she  wanted.  The 
soup  and  the  fish  had  already  been  served,  but  the 
entree  was  not  forthcoming  and  Sir  H.  asked  the 
reason.  The  butler  told  him  that  the  cook  absolutely 
refused  to  send  in  the  rest  of  the  dinner.  Sir  H.  asked 
to  be  excused  and  went  to  the  kitchen  to  find  out  the 
cause.  The  cook  replied,  “  I  shall  not  send  up  the 
rest  of  the  dinner  until  I  get  my  cream.” 

Sir  H.  thereupon  called  the  dairymaid,  who  was  near 
at  hand,  and  she  told  him  that  the  cook  had  four 
quarts  of  cream  in  the  larder  and  she  had  no  more  to 
give  her.  He  then  went  to  the  head  kitchenmaid  and 
asked  her  quietly  if  she  could  send  up  the  rest  of  the 
dinner  if  he  got  the  cook  to  her  sitting-room.  On 
being  assured  of  this,  he  said  to  the  cook,  “  I  should 
like  to  talk  with  you  in  your  room,”  which  was  just 
off  the  kitchen.  As  soon  as  he  got  her  there,  he  told 
her  to  sit  down  and  down  she  went  into  a  low  easy 
chair.  Sir  H.  then  went  out,  locked  her  in  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  The  dinner  was  served  up  after 
a  short  delay  and  the  cook  duly  liberated.  But  it  was 
evident  she  had  taken  something  to  relieve  her  excite¬ 
ment,  which  affected  her  gait.  Meeting  a  footman  she 
told  him  she  wanted  to  see  Sir  H.  “You  cannot  see 
him  to-night,”  the  man  answered. 

“  I  must  and  I  will,”  replied  the  cook.  Then  going 
to  the  butler  who  was  not  on  good  terms  with  her,  she 
repeated  she  would  see  her  master  in  spite  of  every¬ 
body. 

“You  will  not,”  was  the  emphatic  reply  from  the 
butler. 

Bather  unseemly  recriminations  then  passed  be- 
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tween  them  and  bolting  up  the  passage  followed  by 
the  butler,  whose  portliness  rather  handicapped  him, 
she  got  to  the  front  hall  and  was  stopped  by  the  foot¬ 
man  on  the  front  stairs  leading  up  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Coffee  had  been  served,  and  I,  clearing  away 
the  cups,  could  not  close  the  drawing-room  door  until 
I  reached  a  table  on  the  landing  to  rest  my  tray.  The 
butler  and  cook  were  now  going  it  hammer  and  tongs 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Sir  H.  hearing  the  noise 
came  out  and,  leaning  over  the  banisters,  beckoned 
me  to  come  to  him.  There  happened  to  be  a  large 
sheep-skin  rug  quite  10  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide  on 
the  landing.  He  told  me  to  take  hold  of  one  end,  he 
gripping  the  other,  and  saying,  “  Hold  it  clear  of  the 
stair  railings.” 

Seeing  at  a  glance  what  he  intended  to  do,  I  obeyed. 
“  Let  go  !  ”  said  Sir  H.  and  down  went  the  rug,  cover¬ 
ing  both  the  cook  and  the  butler,  knocking  them  both 
over. 

“Now  fetch  the  under-butler  and  the  odd  man  to 
help  get  them  away  to  their  rooms,”  said  Sir  H.  This 
was  done  with  difficulty.  The  cook  left  for  London 
next  morning  with  her  wages  and  a  month’s  wages  in 
lieu  of  notice. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  with  Sir  H.  and  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  home.  Her  Ladyship  for 
reasons  unknown  to  me  left  him,  taking  the  children 
with  her,  which  upset  him  very  much,  for  he  was 
proud  of  his  home  and  fond  of  his  children.  Although 
he  lived  alone,  no  servants  were  discharged  and  every¬ 
thing  was  carried  on  as  usual.  For  a  time  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  gathering  around  him  a  fair  supply  of 
guests,  chiefly  Naval  men  and  his  old  brother  officers, 
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their  wives  sometimes  accompanying  them,  and  some¬ 
thing  like  old  times  seemed  to  return.  But  in  spite 
of  all  there  was  something  lacking.  This  went  on  for 
another  two  years. 

Then  things  began  to  droop,  servants  got  into  an 
unsettled  condition  and  left  and  were  not  replaced. 
A  few  years  more  found  the  place  deserted,  Sir  H. 
spending  a  good  deal  of  his  time  abroad.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  for  Paris  he  gave  orders  for  a  family  vault  to  be 
built  in  the  local  cemetery,  to  be  complete  with  a 
tombstone  and  epitaph,  “  I  bide  my  time.”  His  name 
was  cut  in  the  stone,  the  date  of  birth  and  a  blank 
space  left  for  the  date  of  his  death.  A  brother  Naval 
officer  offered  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  coffin,  the 
plate  to  be  inscribed  the  same  as  the  tombstone.  This 
had  not  come  to  hand  when  I  left,  although  a  place 
was  prepared  for  it  behind  the  dressing-room  door 
where  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  boot  cupboard  until 
required  ! 

My  next  move  was  to  the  service  of  another  Baronet, 
and  strange  to  say  another  Sir  H.,  but  totally  different 
in  every  way  to  the  one  I  had  just  left.  He,  too,  came 
of  a  long  line  of  ancestors  who  had  played  their  part 
in  Scottish  history  and  in  the  Union  of  Scotland  with 
England.  He  was  proud  as  only  a  Scots  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  could  be,  quiet,  reserved,  firm  of 
purpose,  a  man  of  very  few  words,  and  matter-of-fact 
in  his  ways. 

I  well  remember  my  interview  with  him  when  he 
engaged  me.  The  butler  had  to  write  down  my  duties 
and  read  them  out  to  me  before  Sir  H.,  who  then  asked 
me  in  slow  measured  tones  if  there  was  anything  read 
out  to  which  I  objected. 

c 
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“  No,  Sir  H.,”  I  replied. 

“  Very  well  then,  so  long  as  you  do  these  duties 
satisfactorily  you  will  not  hear  from  me.  If  you  don’t, 
you  will  soon  hear.  Good  morning.” 

I  then  took  my  departure  and  in  less  than  a  week 
commenced  my  duties.  I  was  six  months  in  his  ser¬ 
vice  before  he  spoke  to  me,  so  I  felt  assured  I  was  going 
on  all  right.  Neither  Sir  H.  nor  Her  Ladyship  rang 
a  bell  unless  something  urgent  was  required,  and  when 
this  occurred  it  aroused  about  half  a  dozen  servants, 
all  eager  to  know  what  was  the  matter.  The  servants 
had  been  there  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  the 
under-housemaid,  scullery-maid,  steward’s-room  boy 
and  myself  were  the  only  young  servants  in  the  house. 
My  fellow-footman  was  over  60  and  too  old  for  car¬ 
riage  work,  so  it  all  fell  to  my  lot.  This  suited  me,  for  I 
was  always  fond  of  carriage  work,  and  as  Her  Lady¬ 
ship  was  popular  in  Society  and  entertained  a  good 
deal,  and  had  a  town  house  and  two  large  country 
seats,  one  in  England  and  the  other  in  Scotland,  we 
had  plenty  of  changes. 

The  butler,  coachman  and  lady’s  maid  had  been  in 
the  family  before  the  railway  was  built  from  London 
to  Scotland.  The  butler  was  at  his  best  over  his  night¬ 
cap  when  nearing  bedtime,  relating  stories  of  the  old 
coaching  days,  the  maid  helping  him  with  additions 
as  to  the'  experiences  she  had  gone  through.  With  a 
sigh  he  would  say,  “  They  were  good  old  days  after 
all — no  horrid  rush  as  there  is  to-day.” 

The  coachman  who  drove  was  old  and  tottering, 
and  his  chief  duty  was  looking  on  in  the  stables.  He 
kept  the  old  family  coaches  in  good  order,  though  they 
were  not  now  in  use,  and  filled  up  his  time  trout  fish- 
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ing,  at  which  he  was  still  an  expert.  He  made  his 
own  rods  and  dressed  his  flies  and  there  was  nothing 
amateur  about  them — they  were  finished  off  in  a  very 
neat  manner.  He  was  too  old  for  London,  so  a  town 
coachman  was  kept  who  knew  London  perfectly,  hav¬ 
ing  been  coachman  to  a  leading  London  doctor  for 
several  years.  The  under-butler  was  an  oddity,  and 
had  been  so  many  years  in  the  family  that  he  almost 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  plate  was  his  to  display, 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  During  the  house-parties 
he  would  unearth  a  different  table  decoration  for  each 
night,  and  if  Her  Ladyship  wanted  some  piece  of  plate 
in  place  of  what  he  had  prepared,  it  would  upset  him 
sadly,  and  that  night  he  would  sulk  and  imbibe  the 
old  ale  freely.  But  apart  from  this  he  could  match 
things  to  a  nicety — in  fact,  his  whole  heart  and  soul 
were  in  his  work.  His  only  hobby  was  an  attempt  in 
astronomy  ;  and  after  a  few  glasses  of  old  ale  he  would 
give  us  a  lecture  on  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  to  put  it 
into  the  steward’s-room  boy’s  words — “  Order,  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Old  George  will  now  oblige  with  his 
fascinating  lecture  on  the  hairy-hory  borealis.”  The 
scorn  and  contempt  which  would  gather  on  the  old 
man’s  face  were  very  real,  and  the  boy  had  to  keep  at 
a  respectful  distance  during  the  evening. 

The  under-butler  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the 
Servants’  Hall  when  in  Scotland,  while  the  coachman 
did  this  when  the  family  was  in  residence  at  their 
country  seat  in  England.  The  food  was  of  the  best 
and  no  stint.  Wine  and  whisky  were  provided  for  the 
upper  servants  in  the  steward’s  room — beer  and  old 
ale  for  the  servants  in  the  hall.  The  healths  of  Sir  H. 
and  my  Lady  were  drunk  every  night,  in  both  rooms, 
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the  butler  proposing  it  in  the  steward’s  room,  and  the 
under-butler  proposing  it  in  the  Servants’  Hall.  A 
rap  on  the  table,  then  in  a  reverential  tone  came  the 
toast — “  Sir  H.  and  my  Lady.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  was  the  response. 

The  second  toast  given  in  old  families  is  the 
“  Young  Family,”  but  as  there  was  no  young  family’s 
health  to  propose,  it  was  substituted  by  another, 
“  Our  noble  selves.”  It  was  the  custom  to  fill  a  half¬ 
pint  horn  and  drain  it  off  for  each  toast.  The  ale  was 
strong — it  was  not  brewed  in  the  house,  but  was 
supplied  by  a  noted  Edinburgh  firm,  and  two  horns 
were  as  much  as  could  be  taken  in  safety,  which  put 
some  of  the  drinkers  in  a  merry  mood  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

The  Servants’  Hall  was  a  very  large  room  and  made 
a  capital  ballroom.  A  servants’  and  tenants’  ball 
was  given  annually,  opened  by  Sir  H.  and  Her  Lady¬ 
ship,  Sir  H.  leading  off  with  the  housekeeper,  and  my 
Lady  with  the  butler,  in  the  old  country  dance 
“  Hands  across  and  down  the  middle.”  This  gave 
them  a  chance  to  dance  with  all  that  stood  up  in  this 
jolly  old  country  dance.  They  would  stay  with  the 
rest  of  the  house-party  until  supper  time,  then  wishing 
all  good  night  and  hoping  everybody  would  enjoy 
themselves,  they  took  their  departure  amid  the 
rousing  cheers  that  were  so  heartily  given  by  the 
guests  for  their  host  and  hostess.  Scotch  dances  were 
the  vogue  in  that  Scottish  home  and  they  are  certainly 
exhilarating  and  very  pretty  if  properly  carried  out. 
Sometimes  a  “  wee  drappie  ”  too  much  would  be 
taken  by  a  thoughtless  guest,  and  if  the  taker  did  not 
sit  quietly,  or  make  tracks  for  the  smoking-room,  he 
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was  put  under  the  eye  of  the  gamekeeper,  who  knew 
how  to  act  should  occasion  arise. 

Melrose  Abbey  was  not  many  miles  away,  and  was 
generally  chosen  for  a  drive  on  a  fine  day,  especially  if 
some  of  the  visitors  were  admirers  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  writings.  On  the  first  occasion  that  I  went 
there,  when  closing  the  carriage  door,  Her  Ladyship 
said  to  me,  “  You  had  better  look  around  the  Abbey. 
Never  mind  us — I  will  call  you  when  we  want  the 
carriage.” 

Not  being  very  interested  in  the  ruins,  I  wandered 
chiefly  outside,  and  sat  on  a  stone  with  the  carriage 
umbrella  across  my  knees  (it  was  a  showery  day).  At 
times  I  saw  the  ladies  peeping  my  way,  but  could  not 
discover  the  cause  or  the  reason  for  the  smiles.  On 
reaching  home,  however,  the  valet  came  to  me  after 
the  dining-room  dinner  and  said,  “  They  are  having  a 
bit  of  fun  over  you  to-night.  The  ladies  wanted  to 
sit  on  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  stone  and  to  do  so  they  would 
have  had  to  oust  you  from  it,  which  they  did  not  like 
to  do  as  you  were  guarding  it  with  the  carriage 
umbrella.”  Only  then  did  I  know  that  I  had  inno¬ 
cently  taken  possession  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  stone,  a 
sacred  thing  at  Melrose  Abbey. 

Both  Sir  H.  and  Her  Ladyship  were  very  fond  of 
animals.  Her  Ladyship’s  pug-dogs  were  always 
admired,  and  a  big  tabby  cat  would  follow  Sir  H.  like 
a  dog.  One  morning  at  Prayers  the  cat  had  hidden 
under  the  dining-room  table,  so  was  not  turned  out  as 
was  the  custom  at  prayer-time.  Sir  H.  had  read  a 
chapter  from  the  Bible,  and  had  got  through  the 
prayer,  and  was  about  to  close  the  morning  devotion 
with  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Being  a  heavily  built  man, 
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lie  did  not  kneel  at  prayer,  but  turned  his  chair  half 
round,  then  placing  one  knee  on  the  chair  in  a  bending 
position,  he  stood  on  the  other  leg.  He  was  wearing 
breeches  and  thick  woollen  stockings  at  the  time,  and 
the  cat,  creeping  up  to  him,  just  as  he  uttered  the  first 
portion  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  stuck  her  claws  into  the 
woollen  stockings  and  his  legs.  So  the  prayer  con¬ 
tinued  as  follows,  “  Our  Father — get  away,  cat — 
which  art  in  Heaven — go  away,  puss — hallowed  be 
Thy  name — John,  take  the  cat  away  ” — and  without 
moving  a  muscle  the  prayer  was  finished.  Only 
by  hard  endeavour  did  the  servants  suppress  their 
laughter.  Her  Ladyship  was  greatly  amused,  and 
could  not  rise  from  her  chair  until  the  servants  had 
left  the  room,  then  with  a  handkerchief  in  her  mouth 
and  tears  running  down  her  cheeks,  told  how  she  had 
suppressed  her  feelings.  Sir  H. ,  in  his  Scotch  matter- 
of-fact  way,  was  quite  convinced  that  he  had  taken  the 
only  course  possible  under  the  circumstances. 

The  house  was  a  very  large  one,  and  the  fire-places 
in  the  principal  rooms  were  built  to  burn  logs,  which 
were  between  2  and  3  feet  in  length,  having  been  cut 
from  a  tree  trunk  and  then  split  into  four  parts.  They 
were  conveyed  round  the  rooms  in  a  wheelbarrow 
specially  designed  by  Sir  H.,  with  a  solid  rubber  tire 
on  the  wheel  and  the  crest  painted  on  the  side  of  the 
wheelbarrow.  It  was  just  the  thing  for  the  purpose 
and  was  more  or  less  a  sensation  for  staying  guests. 
I  never  in  my  long  service  came  across  a  second  one. 
Another  invention  of  Sir  H.’s  was  a  dumb  waiter  for 
the  breakfast  table,  which  was  simply  a  second  table- 
top  above  the  round  breakfast  table ;  this  revolving 
top  just  cleared  the  plates  laid  on  the  table  proper. 
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The  breakfast  was  laid  out  on  the  dumb  waiter,  except 
the  hot  and  cold  dishes  which  were  at  a  side  table,  and 
no  servant  waited  at  breakfast.  The  guests  just 
turned  the  dumb  waiter  for  what  they  wanted,  which 
saved  passing  things  to  each  other.  Special  linen  was 
provided  for  it  with  tapes  to  draw  it  tight  on  the 
surface  so  that  nothing  would  slip  or  capsize. 

Her  Ladyship  took  a  great  interest  in  the  cottage 
tenants  and  calling  one  day  on  an  old  cottager  who 
was  a  widow  and  rather  deaf,  was  asked  if  something 
could  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  rats  that  were  over¬ 
running  the  cottage,  or  could  the  holes  be  stopped  up5 
as  she  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night  for  them.  The 
order  was  promptly  given  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Works 
to  do  this  and  was  duly  carried  out.  Her  Ladyship 
was  driving  past  the  cottage  a  week  later  and  stopped, 
but  did  not  alight.  The  old  woman  came  to  the  door 
looking  very  poorly  with  both  hands  crossed  in  front 
of  her,  so  Her  Ladyship  called  out  as  loudly  as  she 
could,  “  Good  morning,  Mrs.  McDougal,  I  hope  you 
have  got  rid  of  the  rats  and  have  had  the  holes 
stopped.” 

The  old  lady  not  hearing  what  was  said  and  thinking 
her  health  was  being  asked  after,  for  she  was  suffering 
from  internal  pains  at  the  time,  replied,  “  Oh  no,  my 
Lady,  they  are  in  my  stomach.” 

“  Drive  on,  coachman,”  was  the  order  given  and 
getting  clear  of  the  cottage  Her  Ladyship  burst  into 
laughter. 

After  four  happy  years  and  seeing  no  chance  of 
promotion,  I  reluctantly  left  this  comfortable  home 
and  took  service  in  the  household  of  a  Viscountess. 


CHAPTER  III 

MY  LORD  AND  MY  LADY 

My  new  work  kept  me  in  London  all  the  year  round, 
except  two  months  at  the  seaside,  generally  Brighton. 
The  town  house  was  in  Belgrave  Square.  The 
Viscountess’s  husband  had  been  dead  many  years 
when  I  entered  her  service — he  had  been  one  of 
Wellington’s  Generals  and  had  died  a  Field-Marshal. 
He  had  married  a  young  wife  who  survived  him  many 
years. 

Her  Ladyship  was  an  heiress  and  Irish  by  birth, 
extremely  clever  and  full  of  wit  and  humour.  She 
was  noted  for  her  entertainments,  and  her  receptions 
drew  all  London  Society  to  her  house.  She  was 
always  “  At  Home  ”  on  Sunday  afternoons  and 
delighted  in  getting  men  of  talent  around  her,  or  to 
use  her  own  words  “  all  the  stars  in  the  firmament.” 

G.  A.  Sala,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Mr.  R.  Browning,  Mr. 
Wiley,  Oscar  Wilde,  Lady  Morgan,  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  and  many  other  interesting  people  were 
constant  callers,  the  party  usually  numbering  about 
100  each  Sunday.  She  was  a  great  linguist  and  on 
one  occasion  at  Buckingham  Palace  was  asked  by 

H. M.  Queen  Victoria  to  converse  with  five  different 
Ambassadors  and  Ministers  in  their  own  tongue. 
This  she  did  without  making  a  mistake,  to  the  delight 
of  Her  Majesty  and  the  company. 
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The  Lord  Redesdale  of  her  day  was  one  of  the  old 
school,  and  was  often  taken  for  a  butler  owing  to  his 
dress.  At  one  of  Her  Ladyship’s  evening  parties  on 
entering  her  house  he  asked  the  hall  porter  if  he  could 
leave  his  cloak  and  hat  handy  to  get  at  without  going 
to  the  cloak-room.  A  corner  underneath  the  stairs 
was  chosen  and  His  Lordship  took  his  cloak,  folded 
it,  then,  placing  his  hat  on  it,  put  it  into  the  corner 
himself.  While  he  was  doing  this,  a  young  gentleman 
came  in  and  taking  him  for  a  waiter  unbuttoned  his 
cloak  and  turned  to  His  Lordship  to  take  it  from  his 
shoulders,  which  he  did  !  The  young  gentleman  then 
gave  him  his  hat,  and  both  cloaks  and  hats  were 
deposited  in  the  same  corner.  The  butler  approached, 
but  Lord  Redesdale  motioned  him  away.  The  young 
gentleman  went  up  the  stairs  to  the  drawing-room 
followed  by  His  Lordship,  and  on  being  announced  on 
entering  the  room  was  astonished  to  hear  his  own 
name  coupled  with  Lord  Redesdale’s.  This  so 
embarrassed  him  that  an  explanation  was  necessary, 
much  to  the  delight  of  Her  Ladyship  and  those 
near. 

Another  of  the  Viscountess’s  old  and  valued  friends 
was  Sir  Walter  Stirling,  who  was  a  very  careful  man 
and  never  spent  money  foolishly.  After  calling  on 
Her  Ladyship  and  before  leaving  the  house  he  would 
ask  the  hall  porter  to  brush  him  down  and  wipe  his 
silk  hat.  Her  Ladyship  seeing  this  done  on  one 
occasion  thought  she  would  have  a  bit  of  fun  over  it. 
Knowing  how  careful  he  was  over  his  money,  she  told 
the  hall  porter  that  the  next  time  Sir  Walter  called 
and  was  being  brushed  down,  a  penny  was  to  be 
dropped  on  the  floor.  This  was  done,  Her  Ladyship 
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standing  in  the  inner  hall  unseen  and  watching  what 
would  follow.  Sir  Walter  seemed  surprised  and 
asked  the  hall  porter  if  he  had  brushed  the  penny 
from  his  coat. 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  replied  the  porter. 

“  Let  me  see,”  said  Sir  Walter,  and  taking  out  all 
his  money,  he  counted  it  carefully  twice  over,  re¬ 
marking,  “  I  don’t  think  it  is  mine.  Good  day, 
porter.” 

Another  very  old  and  dear  friend  of  Her  Ladyship’s 
was  Lord  Donington,  who  was  as  careful  a  man  over 
expenditure  as  Sir  Walter.  Every  year  Her  Ladyship 
received  a  hamper  of  game  from  him,  and  on  its 
arrival  she  seldom  failed  to  tell  the  butler  that  he  was 
not  to  return  the  hamper  until  told  to  do  so.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  a  letter  would  arrive  from  His 
Lordship  asking  for  the  return  of  the  game  hamper, 
and  the  butler  was  told  to  gather  all  the  hampers  and 
baskets  he  could  find  and  send  them  to  Lord  Don¬ 
ington.  Her  Ladyship  would  also  write  apologizing 
for  the  oversight,  saying  that  unfortunately  His 
Lordship’s  hamper  could  not  be  recognized  but  she 
had  sent  all  she  could  find  in  the  hope  that  his  was 
amongst  them.  This  would  bring  back  a  letter  of 
thanks  for  the  return  of  his  own  and  adding  that  the 
others  would  come  in  most  usefully. 

Her  Ladyship  took  a  house  at  Tunbridge  Wells  for 
six  weeks  after  a  busy  London  season  and  dined  on 
two  occasions  at  Eridge  Castle.  On  returning  home 
after  the  first  dinner  the  coachman  drove  much  faster 
than  was  his  wont  and  slightly  grazed  the  gatepost 
on  entering  the  drive  up  to  the  house.  So  getting 
out  of  the  carriage,  Her  Ladyship  turned  to  him  and 
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said,  “  Coachman,  you  have  been  drinking  ;  what 
have  you  had  to  drink  at  Eridge  Castle  ?  ” 

“  One  bottle  of  ginger-beer,”  replied  the  coachman. 

“  Very  well.  Good  night,”  she  said. 

On  the  next  occasion  when  arriving  at  the  Castle 
she  asked  to  see  the  house  steward,  telling  the  coach¬ 
man  to  wait  a  little.  The  steward  came  forward. 
“  Smith,”  said  Her  Ladyship,  “  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  one  thing.  Whatever  you  give  my  coachman  to 
drink,  be  sure  and  not  give  him  ginger-beer,  as  the 
last  time  I  dined  here  I  thought  he  was  taking  me  home 
behind  a  fire-engine,  certainly  not  in  my  own  carriage.” 

“  That  will  be  all  right,  my  Lady,  we  have  no  such 
thing  in  the  Castle,”  replied  the  steward. 

On  this  night  Her  Ladyship  was  driven  home  at  her 
own  quiet  pace. 

She  often  good-naturedly  pulled  a  servant’s  leg. 
The  plate-butler  was  a  married  man  and  had  been 
many  years  in  her  service.  One  morning,  wanting 
something  out  of  the  plate  closet,  it  could  not  be  got 
at  as  Charles,  the  plate-butler,  had  not  come  to  his 
work.  This  so  annoyed  Her  Ladyship  that  she  gave 
an  order  to  the  butler  to  send  him  to  the  Library  as 
soon  as  he  came  into  the  house.  On  his  arrival 
shortly  after,  he  was  sent  to  the  Library,  and  going 
there  in  a  more  or  less  agitated  manner,  he  timidly 
knocked  at  the  door  and  was  told  to  come  in. 

“  Why  are  you  so  late  this  morning  ?  ”  asked  Her 
Ladyship. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  late  this  morning,  my  Lady,” 
was  his  reply,  “  but  there  was  an  interesting  event  at 
home  this  morning.” 

“  Oh,”  said  Her  Ladyship,  “  get  your  work  done  as 
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quickly  as  you  can  and  go  home — here  is  a  pound  for 
you  to  get  what  may  be  required.” 

So  this  occasion  passed  off  all  right.  But  the  man 
was  often  late,  and  not  always  at  hand  when  wanted. 
About  three  years  afterwards,  Her  Ladyship  told  the 
butler  to  go  to  the  plate-butler’s  home  and  try  to  find 
out  how  he  was  situated  and  how  many  children  he 
had.  On  the  butler’s  return,  he  went  to  Her  Lady¬ 
ship,  and  the  latter  said,  “Well,  how  is  Charles 
situated  ?  ”  The  butler  replied,  “  Well,  my  Lady, 
he  has  a  nice  little  home.  His  wife  and  children  look 
very  clean  and  healthy,  and  I  should  say  they  are  very 
comfortable.” 

“  How  many  children  have  they  ?  ”  Her  Ladyship 
then  asked. 

“  Two,”  replied  the  butler. 

“  Two  !  ”  exclaimed  Her  Ladyship,  “  I  have  already 
given  him  a  pound  for  each  interesting  event,  and  I 
see  he  has  had  six  pounds  altogether.  Well,  I  don’t 
so  much  mind  a  good  liar,  but  I  hate  a  clumsy  one,  and 
Charles  is  certainly  not  the  latter.” 

Her  Ladyship  was  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
could  also  play  an  English  concertina  remarkably  well. 
One  day  she  gave  an  order  that  all  the  men  were  to 
wait  at  luncheon,  although  there  were  only  three  to 
serve.  We  expected  something  serious  or  amusing 
was  forthcoming,  and  by  Her  Ladyship’s  manner,  we 
judged  the  latter.  Luncheon  had  scarcely  com¬ 
menced,  when  Her  Ladyship  broke  the  silence.  “  I 
should  like  to  know  if  my  men  servants  are  musical 
and  what  instruments  they  play.”  Turning  to  the 
butler  she  said,  “  I  know  you  play  the  violin  very 
well ;  Joseph,  what  do  you  play  ?  ” 
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“  I  do  a  little  on  the  English  concertina,  my  Lady.” 

“  That’s  very  nice  so  far.  George,  what  instrument 
do  you  play  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  musical,  my  Lady,  I  am  sorry  to  say,” 
replied  George. 

“  Then  you  have  no  soul,”  replied  Her  Ladyship,  in 
very  decided  tones. 

The  hall  porter  was  next. 

“  Cross,  what  do  you  play  ?  ”  she  said.  In  his 
Lancashire  brogue  the  hall  porter  answered,  “  I  canna 
do  much  at  it,  but  I  do  a  bit  on  the  tin  whistle  at 
times,  my  Lady.” 

“  How  nice  !  ”  Her  Ladyship  murmured  dryly. 

I  was  next,  and  the  twinkle  in  her  eye  seemed  to 
say,  “  I  shall  catch  another.” 

Taking  inspiration  from  the  hall  porter,  when  I  was 
asked,  I  hesitatingly  said,  “  My  musical  education  did 
not  go  beyond  a  penny  jews’-harp,  my  Lady.”  At 
this  Her  Ladyship  exclaimed,  “  Then  you  have  just 
saved  your  soul !  I  was  not  aware  that  I  possessed 
such  musical  talent.  You  need  not  wait,  we  can 
manage  ourselves.” 

Her  Ladyship  had  a  pet  cockatoo,  which  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  on  board  ship,  and  at  times,  when 
talking,  was  very  blunt  and  personal.  Cocky  had 
been  left  in  a  recess  during  a  reception  (he  was  always 
turned  out  on  such  occasions,  but  this  time  he  had 
been  forgotten),  and  a  very  brilliant  pianist  had  just 
concluded  her  selection  and  was  receiving  the  plaudits 
of  the  guests  in  the  usual  quiet  drawing-room  manner, 
when  a  loud  voice  from  behind  the  curtain  exclaimed, 
“  Ugh,  I  don’t  think  much  of  that.” 

Every  one  looked  shocked,  and  the  pianist  seemed 
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most  uncomfortable,  but  Her  Ladyship  at  once  knew 
the  culprit,  and  drawing  the  curtain  aside,  disclosed 
Cocky,  who  was  scolded  and  promptly  turned  out  of 
the  room. 

After  a  time  old  age  began  to  tell  on  Her  Ladyship. 
Her  dinner-parties  were  given  up  and  luncheon-parties 
took  their  place.  Although  she  was  now  80  years 
old,  she  was  still  active,  her  intellect  bright,  and  she 
kept  up  her  afternoon  “  At  Homes  ”  to  the  last. 
Counting  up  her  friends  who  had  reached  the  same  age, 
she  was  pleased  to  find  that  she  could  make  up  a 
luncheon-party  of  eighteen,  including  herself.  This 
duly  took  place,  and  Count  Buest,  a  former  Aus¬ 
trian  Ambassador,  was  one  of  the  party.  This 
was  a  great  event,  and  the  conversation  was  sur¬ 
prisingly  animated.  Old  times  and  ways  were  the 
principal  topic  at  the  table — the  spell  of  those  days 
came  back  to  them  all  and  every  one  seemed  to  laugh 
at  Old  Father  Time.  I  was  standing  near  the  side 
table  contemplating  this  interesting  party,  when  a 
leading  London  waiter  came  up  to  me  and  said,  “  Ah 
— take  a  good  look  at  them,  my  boy.  In  another  year 
or  so  they  will  all  be  underground,  you  mark  my 
words.”  He  was  in  the  prime  of  fife,  but  was  the 
first  to  be  placed  underground  in  less  than  six  months  ! 
Luncheon  over,  the  party  adjourned  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Count  Buest,  who  was  a  brilliant  pianist  in 
his  day,  played  several  selections,  and  congratulations 
were  showered  on  him.  The  Count  was  as  nimble  as 
a  man  of  60.  The  party  did  not  disperse  until  4.30 
that  afternoon. 

Her  Ladyship  had  enjoyed  the  best  of  health  all  her 
life  and  nothing  would  induce  her  to  take  medicine  if 
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she  felt  indisposed.  She  had,  however,  one  serious 
illness,  and  her  medical  adviser,  getting  alarmed, 
called  in  another  doctor,  and  finally  two  specialists. 
In  course  of  time  Her  Ladyship  recovered  and  was 
ordered  by  the  doctors  to  go  to  the  country  for  a  short 
while.  When  wishing  her  good-bye,  the  doctors 
chaffed  each  other  as  to  which  had  been  the  one  to 
pull  her  through.  Her  Ladyship  enjoyed  the  banter, 
and  calling  her  maid,  told  her  to  open  a  wardrobe  door 
in  the  bedroom.  This  was  done,  and  on  a  shelf  was 
seen  all  the  medicine  she  had  been  ordered  to  take. 
Not  a  bottle  had  been  opened  ! 

“  Now,  gentlemen,”  asked  Her  Ladyship,  “  which  of 
you  has  been  the  successful  one  to  pull  me  through  ?  ” 
The  doctors  were  astonished,  much  amused,  and 
chaffing  each  other,  wished  her  good  day. 

After  this  illness  Her  Ladyship  had  to  be  carried  up 
and  down  stairs  and  wheeled  about  the  rooms,  and  as 
time  went  on  she  got  very  feeble,  and  towards  the  last 
would  only  allow  myself  and  the  hall  porter  to  carry 
her,  declaring  the  other  men  servants  shook  her  too 
much.  This  kept  us  both  in  constant  attendance. 
One  day  she  stayed  in  bed  and  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  the  theatre.  After  I  had  left  the  house,  Her 
Ladyship  decided  to  get  up  and  come  downstairs. 
One  of  the  other  men  had  to  take  my  place  with  the 
carrying-chair.  Unfortunately  Her  Ladyship  could 
not  rest  and  wanted  to  go  back  to  bed.  When 
carrying  her  upstairs,  the  man  slipped  or  stumbled 
and  Her  Ladyship  slid  out  of  the  chair.  Seeing  I  was 
not  there,  she  asked  for  some  one  to  lift  her  into  the 
chair  again.  She  was  a  heavy  woman,  and  in  trying 
to  lift  her  back  to  the  chair,  she  complained  that  they 
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hurt  her.  When  told  I  had  gone  to  the  theatre  she 
said,  “  Bring  me  some  pillows  and  blankets.  I  will 
wait  until  he  returns.”  A  curious  coincidence 
happened  that  night.  On  my  arriving  at  the  theatre, 
I  discovered  I  had  no  money  except  twopence,  with 
which  I  promptly  took  a  bus  and  returned  to  Belgrave 
Square.  On  my  arrival  I  was  met  by  the  hall  porter, 
who  related  all  that  had  happened.  I  at  once  went 
to  the  stairs,  where  I  found  Her  Ladyship  asleep,  the 
maids  sitting  on  either  side  of  her.  We  placed  the 
chair  behind  her,  the  maids  holding  it.  Then  striding 
over  her  and  quietly  putting  my  hands  underneath 
her  arms,  I  lifted  her  into  the  chair  before  she  was  well 
awake,  and  we  carried  her  into  her  bedroom.  It 
seemed  as  though  it  was  intended  I  should  go  out 
that  evening  without  money,  a  thing  I  had  never 
done  before. 

Soon  after  this,  Her  Ladyship  decided  to  sleep 
downstairs.  This  relieved  us  all,  as  it  was  better  in 
every  way.  The  doctor  warned  us  that  the  end  was 
approaching  and  a  thinning  out  of  the  servants  now 
took  place.  Hearing  of  a  suitable  situation,  I  applied 
and  got  it.  I  was  sorry  to  go,  for  the  place  had  been 
so  full  of  life  and  sunshine.  Shortly  after  I  left,  the 
dear  old  lady  passed  away  in  the  arms  of  her  servants. 
“  Take  me  in  your  arms,  Margery,”  were  her  last 
words,  then  resting  like  a  child  in  its  mother’s  arms, 
she  passed  peacefully  away — a  fitting  end  to  one  who 
loved  her  servants  and  was  in  turn  beloved  by  them. 
Her  Ladyship  often  said,  “  The  greatest  blessing  in 
old  age  is  good  health  and  a  dear  kind  servant.” 

My  next  move  was  into  the  service  of  an  Earl,  with 
two  large  country  seats  and  a  town  house.  Here  I 
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made  my  first  attempt  as  butler.  My  life  hitherto 
had  been  without  care  or  trouble,  but  now  came 
responsibility  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  was  young  to 
hold  such  a  situation.  His  Lordship  told  me  when  he 
engaged  me  that  it  would  be  an  experiment  for  him  to 
have  a  man  so  young. 

Neither  he  nor  Her  Ladyship  cared  much  for  the 
London  season.  A  few  dinner-parties  were  all  that 
took  place  the  six  years  I  was  with  him.  There  were, 
of  course,  large  house-parties  for  the  shooting,  the 
partridge  shooting  being  especially  good.  His  Lord- 
ship  was  a  crack  shot  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
sport.  He  was  very  liberal  with  the  big  bags  he 
seldom  failed  to  get.  His  friends,  tenants  and  the 
local  hospitals  got  the  birds — none  were  sold.  He 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  his  estates,  was  an  ideal 
landlord  and  built  homes  for  his  workpeople  that 
were  more  like  villas  than  cottages.  One  day,  when 
taking  shelter  in  one  of  the  lodges  he  noticed  the  walls 
were  damp  and  asked  to  be  shown  through  the  rooms, 
with  the  result  that  the  lodge  was  promptly  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  with  boiling  pitch  poured  between 
the  bricks — this  effectually  preventing  the  damp. 

His  Lordship  was  almost  painfully  punctual.  Every¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done  on  the  stroke  of  the  clock.  He 
was  called  at  seven-thirty  daily.  His  valet  would  be 
at  the  door  a  few  minutes  before  that  time,  and  on  the 
stroke  of  the  half-hour,  would  knock  and  enter  the 
room.  The  guests  all  knew  his  love  of  punctuality, 
and  dilatory  ones  found  it  embarrassing  at  times,  as 
he  would  wait  for  nobody.  The  principal  seat  was  a 
very  large  modern  house  with  sixty-eight  bedrooms 
besides  servants’  rooms  ;  this  made  it  more  embar- 
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rassing  to  the  guests  owing  to  the  distance  of  their 
rooms  from  the  reception-rooms.  Dinner  had  to  be 
announced  on  the  stroke  of  eight.  The  big  bell  in 
the  tower  was  rung  five  minutes  before  that  hour,  the 
under-butler  sounding  the  gong  at  two  minutes  to 
eight,  and  the  butler  opening  the  reception-room  door 
as  the  old  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  and  struck  the 
hour. 

The  servants  were  principally  recruited  from  the 
estates,  seldom  leaving,  unless  in  order  to  marry. 
Both  His  Lordship  and  Her  Ladyship  disliked  chang¬ 
ing  servants,  and  neither  tolerated  a  tattler.  On  one 
occasion  they  taught  a  would-be  tattler  a  very  good 
lesson.  His  Lordship  was  fond  of  felling  trees,  and 
this  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  the  foresters. 
One  of  them,  having  a  grievance  against  his  fellow- 
servant,  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  speak  to 
His  Lordship.  The  Earl,  having  listened  to  a  few 
Avords,  stopped  the  man  and  told  him  to  come  up  to 
the  house  at  6.30  that  evening.  Then  getting  the 
other  man’s  name  from  the  would-be  tattler,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  at  the  house  at  6.15.  They  both 
appeared  at  their  appointed  times,  the  first  arrival 
being  shown  into  His  Lordship’s  study  and  told  to  sit 
down.  A  few  minutes  later  the  second  appeared. 

“  Now,”  said  His  Lordship,  “  you  seem  to  have  a 
grievance  against  this  man.  What  is  it  that  you  have 
against  him  ?  ” 

The  tattler,  much  confused,  stammered  out  that  he 
had  nothing  to  say  against  the  man,  but  was  about 
to  add  something  when  His  Lordship  stopped  him, 
saying,  “  I  detest  tattle.  Please  do  not  take  up  my 
time  with  trivial  matters.  Good  night  to  you  both.” 


MY  LORD  AND  MY  LADY 
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What  a  lot  of  trouble  would  be  saved  in  many 
establishments  if  only  employers  would  stamp  out 
tattle  in  this  simple  and  straightforward  way  !  There 
is  nothing  that  causes  unrest  in  a  household  more  than 
this  low-down  vice,  and  when  it  is  encouraged  em¬ 
ployers  must  expect  constant  changes,  as  no  servant 
feels  safe  where  it  goes  on.  This  reminds  me  of  an  bid 
servants’ -hall  toast  which  was  often  drunk  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  where  I  first  heard  it.  The  doggerel  is  as 
follows  and  was  given  after  the  toast  of  the  family  : 

Here’s  to  him  that  was  turned  out, 

But  not  to  him  that  turned  him  out, 

May  the  Devil  turn  them  inside  out 
Who  turn  their  fellow-servants  out. 

This  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  what  servants  think 
of  a  tattler. 

When  His  Lordship  gave  an  order  he  expected  it  to 
be  carried  out  at  once.  There  were  two  lakes  in  the 
park  and  once  he  wanted  the  boat  taken  from  the 
large  lake  to  the  smaller,  telling  the  head  keeper  to 
get  this  done  early  the  following  morning.  Going  to 
the  small  lake  about  midday  he  found  the  boat  was 
not  there.  The  distance  between  the  two  lakes  being 
three  to  four  hundred  yards,  the  gamekeeper  and  his 
man  had  tried  to  carry  it,  but  could  not  manage  it 
and  so  went  to  get  further  help.  On  returning  to  the 
large  lake  they  found  the  boat  had  disappeared.  They 
went  to  the  small  lake  and  there  found  His  Lordship 
in  the  boat  on  the  water.  The  keeper  apologized  and 
told  His  Lordship  they  had  not  been  able  to  carry  it 
and  had  been  to  get  help. 

“Well,  I  carried  it  myself,”  was  the  disconcerting 
reply. 
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It  seemed  impossible  for  one  man  unaided  to  do 
this,  but  the  Earl  was  a  very  strong  man.  He  had 
been  seen  to  drag  the  boat  out  of  the  water  near  a 
fallen  tree,  turn  it  over,  and,  getting  underneath, 
carry  it  on  his  back  to  the  other  lake.  I  have  seen 
six  people  in  this  boat,  so  my  readers  can  guess  what 
a  test  of  strength  it  must  have  been  to  do  this. 

Her  Ladyship  spent  most  of  her  time  amongst  the 
cottagers,  her  Orphanage  proving  a  great  boon  to  the 
estate.  Orphans  on  the  estate  were  provided  with  a 
good  home,  education,  and  a  start  in  life.  The  Home 
was  always  full,  as  no  orphan  in  the  district  was 
refused  if  there  was  room.  If  there  was  sickness  in 
the  parish  the  Rector  had  to  acquaint  Her  Ladyship, 
who  promptly  visited  the  home,  and  sent  food  with 
other  delicacies  until  convalescence.  I  have  sent,  by 
Her  Ladyship’s  order,  as  many  as  eighteen  dinners  in 
one  day  to  sick  people.  The  amount  of  good  she  did  in 
their  district  was  immense  and  it  was  all  done  in  such 
a  kindly  way  that  no  one  knew  about  it  except  the 
Vicar.  This  is  charity  without  patronage  that  makes 
you  feel  it  is  not  charity,  but  a  real  fellow-feeling  and 
desire  to  help  a  less-fortunate  individual  in  adversity. 
Her  Ladyship’s  health  unfortunately  gave  way  and 
caused  her  to  live  abroad,  so  after  a  pleasant  six  years 
I  bade  farewell  to  the  place,  taking  service  with 
another  nobleman  who  was  an  Admiral  and  held  an 
official  appointment. 


CHAPTER  IV 

AT  ADMIRALTY  HOUSE,  PORTSMOUTH 

This  was  an  entirely  new  departure  for  me.  The 
life  was  both  busy  and  interesting,  for  one  came  into 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  people  from  Emperors  to 
fatigue  men. 

We  had  scarcely  got  into  the  place  before  the 
French  Fleet  visited  Portsmouth  under  Admiral 
Jervoise.  There  was  a  ten-days’  programme  of 
entertainments  to  be  gone  through,  commencing  with 
a  banquet  at  Admiralty  House  for  sixty,  another  in 
the  College  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  a  ball  in 
the  Town  Hall  for  over  a  thousand  the  first  day. 
Admiral  Fisher  was  Admiral  Superintendent,  Captain 
Keane  of  Calliope  fame  was  Staff-Captain,  Captain 
Percy  Scott  was  at  Whale  Island  and  others  who  came 
to  the  top  in  after-years  happened  to  be  there.  Every¬ 
thing  went  off  extremely  well  except  the  preliminary 
reception  given  by  the  bluejackets  to  their  French 
comrades.  However  in  the  evening  they  fraternized 
in  the  best  of  ways,  a  French  bluejacket  between  two 
of  ours,  caps  exchanged,  and  the  Frenchman  doing 
his  best  to  join  in  with  whatever  song  Jack  was 
singing. 

A  rather  amusing  incident  happened  at  the  Garden- 
Party  given  in  the  grounds  of  Admiralty  House.  It 
was  the  custom  to  decorate  the  grounds  with  bunting, 
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the  dummy  men  in  armour  being  brought  from  the 
Armoury  to  add  to  the  decorations.  A  boat’s-crew 
party  were  clearing  up  the  grounds  after  tea  when  a 
bluejacket  dismantled  one  of  the  dummies  and  put  on 
the  armour.  The  Flag-Lieutenant,  coming  to  see  how 
the  clearing  up  was  going  on,  was  surprised  to  see  one 
of  the  dummies  giving  a  hand  to  the  boat’s-crew  party. 
Coming  suddenly  round  the  tea  tent,  he  called  out, 
“  Attention.”  The  man  muffled  up  in  the  armour, 
not  noticing  a  tent  rope,  tripped  up  and  fell  on  the 
grass,  exclaiming,  “  Let  me  like  a  soldier  fall,  you 
never  saw  a  sailor  fall  like  that.”  His  companions 
were  ordered  to  dismantle  him  and  a  slight  reprimand 
followed. 

There  was  always  some  distinguished  individual  to 
be  shown  over  the  dockyard  which  generally  meant  a 
luncheon  for  twenty-four  to  thirty  people,  before  they 
were  taken  round.  I  well  remember  the  German 
Emperor’s  visit  and  the  luncheon  given  in  his  honour. 
Admiral  Fisher  and  Lord  Charles  Beresford  were 
amongst  the  officers  invited  to  meet  him,  and  during 
the  luncheon  the  conversation  turned  on  the  1870  war 
with  France.  Perhaps  it  was  brought  about  through 
the  decorations  and  scars  on  the  Emperor’s  Staff- 
officers.  One  General  had  a  scalp  wound  several 
inches  in  length  with  fully  half  an  inch  of  it  gaping 
open.  To  stand  behind  him  gave  you  the  creeps,  for 
it  looked  like  a  lid  of  a  box  partly  open.  The  Kaiser 
was  in  one  of  his  jovial  moods  and  talked  incessantly. 
He  was  asked  by  Lord  Charles  Beresford  (if  I  remember 
rightly)  what  he  would  do  if  he  went  to  war  again 
with  France.  He  promptly  replied,  “  I  would  cut 
another  slice  off  her  to  bring  me  to  the  Mediterranean.” 
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“No,  no,  sir,”  at  once  replied  Admiral  Fisher, 
“  we  could  not  allow  you  to  do  that.” 

At  this  the  Kaiser  scowled  and  the  conversation 
was  adroitly  turned  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

We  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Royal  Family,  who  often 
stayed  a  night  or  so  as  guests  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  King  Edward,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  stayed 
there  on  several  occasions,  and  looked  forward  to  one 
of  his  favourite  dishes  which  were  always  included  in 
the  menu  when  he  was  present.  Thin  slices  of  ham 
served  in  hot  champagne  and  a  dressed  crab  at 
luncheon  were  his  favourites.  The  chef  had  been 
with  successive  Commanders-in-Chief  and  had  seen 
upwards  of  twenty  years’  service  at  Admiralty  House. 
He  kept  in  his  memory  whatever  dishes  pleased 
Royalty  and  other  distinguished  Admirals  and  begged 
for  these  to  be  included  in  the  menu.  When  the 
dishes  were  handed  to  the  Prince  he  would  remark, 
“  Ah,  I  see  Bodle  is  still  here  then  and  remembers  me. 
I  must  see  him  after  dinner.”  Which  meant  a  kind 
word  and  a  glass  of  port  for  the  chef.  King  George, 
when  Duke  of  York,  made  Admiralty  House  his  head¬ 
quarters  for  six  weeks  when  the  Melampus  was  fitted 
out  for  his  command.  His  Royal  Highness  was  the 
reverse  of  his  father  and  plain  living  was  his  motto — • 
good  old  English  fare  his  choice  and  always  eggs  and 
bacon  for  breakfast. 

An  English  Princess  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  it 
was  the  custom  to  let  the  servants  have  a  dance  in  the 
band-room  occasionally.  During  one  of  her  visits,  the 
coxswain  was  told  to  get  four  bluejackets,  expert 
dancers,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  servants’  dance, 
which  he  did.  One  of  them  came  to  me  and  asked, 
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“  Who’s  here  to-night  ?  I  have  to  dance  with  the  girl 
I  am  told  to  by  either  you  or  the  coxswain.  Can’t  I 
pick  my  own  girl  for  the  Kitchen  Lancers  ?  ”  Telling 
him  he  had  better  ask  the  coxswain,  I  got  rid  of  him. 
The  ladies  just  then  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  the 
coxswain,  taking  the  men  to  their  partners,  the 
Lancers  commenced.  All  went  merrily,  the  ladies 
enjoying  the  dance  very  much.  But  in  the  third 
figure,  when  whirled  round  they  lost  their  feet,  and 
the  bluejackets  holding  them  firmly,  whirled  them 
round  and  round  like  a  teetotum.  Her  Highness 
had  the  dance  repeated  and  then  in  a  very  merry  mood 
left  the  room.  On  being  told  who  had  been  their 
partners,  the  man  who  danced  with  the  Princess 
exclaimed,  “  Well,  I  hope  she  will  think  none  the 
worse  of  me  for  the  way  I  talked  to  her.  Anyhow  she 
is  a  jolly  good  dancer.” 

The  launching  of  a  man-of-war  is  always  a  big 
event  in  the  dockyard,  and  is  followed  by  a  big 
luncheon  given  by  the  Admiral  Superintendent.  I 
was  asked  to  wait  at  one  of  these  luncheons,  and 
waiters  being  scarce,  mess  men  took  their  places.  One 
mess  man  was  new  at  the  game  and  had  to  be  told  just 
what  he  was  expected  to  do.  Two  men  were  told  off 
to  wait  on  ten  guests,  our  man  being  informed  that  he 
was  to  stick  to  his  party  and  take  no  notice  of  the 
other  guests.  When  the  joint  was  being  served,  the 
leading  man  instructed  him  to  follow  after  him  with 
the  peas  and  potatoes  and  to  stick  to  his  ten.  Coming 
to  the  end  of  his  table,  an  officer  at  another  table 
asked  him  to  get  him  a  piece  of  bread.  He  promptly 
answered,  “  Can’t  do  it,  sir,  I  am  told  off  for  taters 
only.” 
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The  Admiralty  House  balls  were  a  great  feature  at 
Portsmouth  and  had  to  be  given  on  two  nights.  The 
then  ballroom  and  dining-room,  not  being  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  people  who  had  to  be 
invited,  often  caused  a  little  jealousy  as  to  who  should 
attend  on  the  first  night.  To  avoid  this,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  invited  the  guests  in  alphabetical 
order,  taking  the  first  portion  for  the  first  night.  The 
following  year  this  was  reversed,  beginning  with  the 
second  portion  the  first  night,  this  answering  very 
well.  A  ball,  at  which  the  Duchess  of  Connaught  was 
present,  was  very  crowded,  and  when  the  supper  hour 
came  round  Her  Royal  Highness  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  ballroom,  thinking  the  crush  at  the  supper  table 
would  be  very  unpleasant.  Later  on,  however,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  persuaded  Her  Royal  Highness 
to  have  a  cup  of  soup  and  was  escorted  by  him  to  the 
supper  room.  On  reaching  the  door  they  found  it 
closed  and  a  bluejacket  standing  against  it.  The 
room  was  full  and  Jack  had  instructions  to  let  no  more 
in  until  he  was  told  to  do  so.  “  Can’t  go  in,  sir,” 
said  Jack,  “  the  room’s  full.”  One  of  the  Staff- 
officers  made  a  bound  for  the  door,  but  was  stopped 
by  the  Admiral,  who,  with  the  Duchess,  took  the  affair 
as  a  capital  joke,  the  bluejacket  not  being  aware  whom 
he  had  turned  back. 

The  balls  and  dinner-parties  were  always  very  lively 
entertainments,  and  an  Admiral  or  Captain  returning 
to  harbour  from  foreign  service  was  always  asked  to 
dinner  with  his  staff  and  others.  These  parties  were 
brimful  of  good  cheer,  and  the  guests  had  so  much  to 
say  that  there  was  not  a  dull  moment.  They  were 
played  into  the  dining-room  by  the  Admiral’s  string 
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band  (about  eighteen  instrumentalists)  to  the  strains 
of  “  The  Roast  Beef  of  old  England,”  and  felt  more 
inclined  to  dance  into  the  dining-room  than  walk  in 
the  usual  decorous  manner.  During  dinner  the  band 
played  selections  from  the  best  composers,  and  the 
popular  airs  of  the  day.  Afterwards  they  played  in 
the  drawing-room  and  there  finished  their  programme. 
The  music  was  excellent,  the  fruit  of  hard  daily 
practice  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at 
noon.  Some  of  the  men  were  good  vocalists  and  at 
times  a  song  would  be  introduced,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  evening’s  enjoyment.  The  Admiral’s 
wife  had  a  very  busy  time  during  the  Command,  but 
everything  was  so  bright  and  cheerful  that  it  was  a 
real  pleasure  to  both,  and  one  can  quite  comprehend 
the  regret  that  comes  at  the  close  of  the  Commission. 

One  morning  there  was  a  hush  in  the  house,  scarcely 
a  whisper,  even  the  bluejackets’  whistle  and  song  had 
ceased.  Very  soon  I  was  accosted  by  the  joiner  in 
tremulous  tones. 

“  Have  you  heard  the  news,  sir  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,”  I  replied,  “  what  is  it  ?  The  house  might  be 
a  mortuary  this  morning,  it’s  all  so  still.” 

Then,  in  a  whisper,  he  told  me  the  Victoria  had  gone 
down  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  all  hands.  I  felt 
stunned.  The  Commander-in-Chief’s  son  was  on 
board  ;  no  wonder  none  of  the  family  could  appear  at 
breakfast.  Hours  passed.  Then  news  came  through 
that  many  were  saved,  the  Flag-Lieutenant  among 
them,  but  the  Admiral  had  gone  down  with  the  ship. 

This  sort  of  news  is  bad  enough  for  non-sailors  ;  at 
a  naval  port  it  is  about  the  most  distressing  thing  you 
can  conceive.  Sailors  are  very  superstitious.  The 
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Victoria  had  sailed  from  Portsmouth  on  a  Friday  and 
bad  luck  was  predicted  for  her  by  many  a  bluejacket. 
It  fell  to  my  lot,  some  time  afterwards,  to  take  all  that 
was  saved  of  Admiral  Tryon’s  belongings,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  his  telescope,  a  dispatch-box  and  a  parcel,  to 
Eaton  Place. 

After  three  years  of  gaiety  and  sadness  the  Com¬ 
mission  came  to  a  close.  The  leave-taking  was  very 
touching.  The  bluejackets  and  marines  lined  the  full 
length  of  the  way  from  Admiralty  House  to  the 
Harbour  Station.  Bands  played  “  Auld  Lang  Syne,” 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  were  manned,  and  after  a  host 
of  handshakings,  the  Admiral,  Her  Ladyship  and 
family  entered  the  train,  with  tears  running  down 
their  faces,  quite  overcome  at  the  leave-taking.  Both 
His  Lordship  and  Her  Ladyship  had  made  themselves 
very  popular  at  Admiralty  House,  never  sparing 
themselves  in  the  least,  and,  to  use  a  servant’s  ex¬ 
pression,  “  had  done  the  thing  well.” 

*  *  *  *  * 

My  next  move  was  back  again  to  private  service 
with  a  nobleman  and  owner  of  foxhounds,  where  life 
was  more  or  less  a  set  routine  of  London  season, 
shooting-parties  and  fox-hunting.  Here  I  had  the 
most  interesting  fox-hunt  it  was  ever  my  lot  to 
witness,  a  hunt  with  about  two  feet  of  hard  snow  on 
the  ground.  The  fox  cannot  run  fast  on  the  snow, 
neither  can  the  hounds  nor  horses,  so  it  was  easy  for 
the  foot-people  to  keep  up  with  the  hounds.  It  was  a 
very  severe  winter.  I  remember  the  footprints  of  the 
huntsmen’s  horses  were  quite  visible  for  weeks  after, 
where  they  had  ridden  over  a  snow-drift,  and  in  doing 
so  had  gone  over  a  five-barred  gate,  not  being  aware 
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of  it  at  the  time.  The  footprints  were  quite  a  foot 
above  the  gate,  then  they  gradually  melted  to  the  top 
bar  and  came  down  the  gate,  bar  by  bar,  until  they 
reached  the  ground  and  disappeared. 

The  puppy-walk  dinner  was  an  event  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  by  the  tenants  who  attended  it.  They 
numbered  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  were 
regaled  in  a  very  sumptuous  manner,  the  dinner 
winding  up  with  songs  and  merriment.  The  winner 
of  the  silver  cup  was  a  person  of  importance  on  that 
day.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  tenants’  dinners,  but 
I  never  recollect  ever  seeing  such  a  fine  type  of  farmer 
as  this  eastern  county  produces.  I  spent  three  years 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  fine  as  the  men  are 
there,  I  feel  sure  they  cannot  surpass  the  type  of  man¬ 
hood  seen  here. 

The  estate  was  a  very  large  one,  so  was  the  house, 
and  the  Park  had  a  large  herd  of  deer.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  Park  was  the  many  miles  of  green  drives 
that  intersected  it,  which  made  it  possible  to  take  the 
afternoon  drives  through  beautiful  scenery  without 
leaving  the  Park.  The  congregation  at  the  church 
were  all  either  tenants  or  employes  of  His  Lordship. 
The  huntsman  and  first  whip  led  the  hounds  on  the 
weekday,  and  the  choir  on  Sunday,  and  little  or  no 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  singing — it  was  really 
good  for  a  village  church.  A  general  break-up  of 
this  establishment  moved  me  to  dear  old  Ireland, 
where  I  had  nine  very  happy  years,  principally  in 
Dublin. 


CHAPTER  V 

WITH  LORD  ROBERTS  IN  IRELAND 

I  was  now  back  again  in  an  official  establishment 
with  Headquarters  in  Dublin  and  the  Curragh  Camp. 

The  Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham,  is  an  imposing 
building  with  a  quadrangle  large  enough  to  inspect  a 
regiment  of  soldiers.  The  magnificent  Great  Hall 
and  the  church  nearly  cover  one  side  of  the  building, 
which  is  erected  on  the  lines  of  a  great  square.  The 
quarters  allotted  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
adjoin  the  Great  Hall,  and  it  is  here  that  he  makes  his 
home  during  his  Commission.  The  Royal  Hospital  is 
on  a  par  with  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  it  is  where  the  aged 
army  pensioners  end  their  days  in  ease  and  comfort. 
Dublin  people  call  it  the  “  Old  Men’s  House.”  The 
Headquarters  at  the  Curragh  consists  of  about  twenty 
huts  large  and  small,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of 
guests  can  be  housed  in  them.  It  was  delightful  in 
fine  weather,  but  just  the  contrary  when  it  rained  and 
this  is  not  unusual  in  Ireland. 

I  was  now  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  his  day — the  late  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Roberts.  Lord  Roberts  was  a  deeply  religious  man. 
Before  he  sat  down  to  his  breakfast  the  household 
would  be  gathered  together  for  family  prayers  which 
were  never  omitted.  Yet  he  never  made  any  parade 
of  this  side  of  himself,  and  in  private  life  a  limelight 
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could  be  turned  on  bis  every  action  from  the  time  he 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  morning  until  he  retired  to  bed 
at  night.  Such  was  the  man  I  was  now  destined  to 
serve.  He  did  not  waste  time,  was  up  soon  after 
6  a.m.,  and  would  keep  on  all  day.  Whatever 
important  business  he  was  on,  he  never  refused  to 
see  anyone,  even  about  trifling  household  matters. 
He  would  just  put  his  work  to  one  side,  settle  the 
question  put  to  him,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  then 
go  on  again  with  his  more  important  work.  Some- 
tunes  he  would  feel  tired  and  a  little  “  done.”  Then 
he  would  go  to  Her  Ladyship,  telling  her  he  was  tired, 
and  a  temporary  bed  would  be  made  up  on  the  sofa  in 
Her  Ladyship’s  sitting-room.  Her  Ladyship  would 
then  go  outside  the  room  and  sit  on  a  chair  near  the 
door,  taking  care  that  no  one  could  disturb  him,  nor 
would  she  move  until  he  awoke  and  called  her. 

In  my  long  service  I  never  remember  a  more  devoted 
couple.  His  Lordship’s  sole  care  and  thought  was  her 
life.  He  was  equally  devoted  to  his  children.  He 
himself  possessed  a  charm  that  drew  every  one  to  him. 
If  he  passed  a  servant  at  work  in  the  house,  he  had 
always  a  kind  word,  and  called  each  by  their  names. 
He  was  especially  fond  of  his  old  white  Arab  charger 
“  Vonolel,”  and  the  horse  was  never  so  proud  as  when 
seeing  his  saddle  and  bridle  brought  to  him.  His  neck 
would  arch,  he  would  prance  about  with  delight,  and 
when  his  rider  was  on  his  back,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  smarter  soldier  or  a  prouder  horse.  The  animal 
seemed  to  revel  in  delight  at  a  review.  As  soon  as  his 
gear  was  taken  off  he  would  walk  to  his  loose  box  with 
a  straight  neck  and  dejected  mien.  The  old  charger 
was  decorated  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  with 
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several  medals,  one  for  each  time  he  had  been  in 
action.  He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty.  A  tombstone 
was  put  up  over  his  grave  in  the  Royal  Hospital 
garden  with  the  following  inscription  : 

“  Beneath  this  stone  rests  ‘  Vonolel.’ 

“  For  twenty- three  years  the  charger  and  faithful  friend  of  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  of  Kandahar.  He  had  the  honour  of  being 
decorated  by  the  Queen  with  the  Afghan  Medal  with  four  clasps, 
the  Kandahar  Star  and  the  Jubilee  Medal.  He  died  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Kilmainham,  June,  1899. 

“  There  are  men  both  good  and  wise 
Who  hold  that  in  a  future  state 
Dumb  creatures  we  have  cherished 
Here  below,  shall  give  us  joyous  greetings 
When  we  pass  the  Golden  Gate.” 

But  the  grave  soon  fell  into  neglect,  and  the  stone 
with  its  inscription  would  soon  have  become  a  thing  of 
the  past  had  not  General  McCurdy  (when  Commander 
of  the  Forces,  stationed  at  the  Royal  Hospital)  had  the 
overgrowth  cleared  from  it  and  the  stone  renovated, 
including  the  releading  of  the  lettering  thereon.  All 
honour  to  him  ;  for  this  he  deserves  the  best  thanks  of 
all  animal  lovers  for  so  kind  an  action. 

Although  His  Lordship  had  a  great  fondness  for 
horses  and  dogs,  he  had  a  peculiar  aversion  to  cats, 
though  he  never  could  tell  why.  I  remember  a  dinner¬ 
party  for  forty-five  at  one  long  table.  His  Lordship 
sat  at  the  side  with  Her  Ladyship  opposite  to  him  ; 
noticing  how  uneasy  he  was,  she  leaned  over  the  table 
and  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  as  he  seemed  so 
uncomfortable.  He  replied,  “  I  have  a  cat  feeling.  I 
cannot  help  it,  it  will  all  pass  off.”  Turning  to  me, 
Her  Ladyship  said,  “  I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  cat 
in  the  room.”  A  quiet  search  was  made  for  puss, 
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but  she  could  not  be  found.  A  few  minutes  after,  His 
Lordship  asked  for  the  window  to  be  opened  a  little, 
and  on  drawing  the  curtains  and  lifting  the  window- 
sash,  sure  enough  the  cat  was  there  close  to  him. 
“  Drive  her  away  !  ”  exclaimed  Her  Ladyship,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  His  Lordship,  who  had  turned  rather 
pale,  seemed  to  recover  himself  and  things  went  on 
merrily  as  usual.  But  this  was  only  half  the  story, 
for  the  cats  were  greatly  attracted  to  him.  His 
strange  horror  of  cats  was  well  known,  and,  being  so 
popular  and  well  beloved,  every  one  tried  to  humour 
him.  Therefore  when  he  paid  visits,  pets  were  sent 
away  or  put  into  places  where  they  could  not  escape. 
Often,  however,  they  would  get  out,  and  then,  more 
likely  than  not,  rub  against  his  leg  or  jump  on  to  his 
lap. 

The  dinner-parties  were  never  dull ;  at  times  they 
were  even  hilarious.  Every  one  was  soon  at  their  ease, 
and  there  were  no  dinners  more  enjoyable  and  merry 
than  those  given  by  Lady  Roberts  in  Dublin,  and  no 
expense  was  spared.  To  me  it  seemed  lavish,  but  Her 
Ladyship  would  have  everything  of  the  best  without 
ostentation.  Beside  the  brilliant  house-parties  there 
was  always  a  good  sprinkling  of  the  Judges  and  Four 
Court  “  big  wigs,”  and  I  presume  the  delightful  stories 
and  yarns  they  tell  so  effectually  are  gathered  by  these 
magnates  of  the  law  from  their  daily  sittings  at  the 
law  courts.  Unfortunately  for  me  my  duties  took  me 
all  round  the  dining-room  and  I  only  got  snatches  of 
these  exquisite  yarns.  I  should  have  been  only  too 
delighted  to  add  some  here  if  I  could  have  heard  them 
in  detail. 

The  balls  given  at  the  Royal  Hospital  were  a  big 
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feature  in  Dublin  Society  and  were  very  pretty.  I 
remember  Lady  Cadogan  calling  unexpectedly  on 
Lady  Roberts  (who  was  out  driving  with  His  Lord¬ 
ship)  on  the  afternoon  that  a  ball  was  to  be  given  in 
the  evening.  Her  Excellency  asked  me  to  show  her 
the  ballroom.  The  arrangements  were  about  com¬ 
pleted,  and  after  going  through  the  rooms  she  turned 
to  me  and  passed  this  remark,  “  If  you  had  our  gallery 
here  and  we  had  this  beautiful  hall  at  the  Castle,  the 
combination  of  the  two  rooms  would  be  ideal.”  A 
ball  was  generally  given  in  the  Leopardstown  race 
week,  and  at  one  of  these  events  amongst  the  guests 
were  the  late  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lord 
William  Beresford  and  his  wife  the  Duchess  of  Marl¬ 
borough.  I  mention  these,  as  both  passed  a  very 
complimentary  remark  on  the  success  of  the  previous 
evening.  Lord  William  came  to  me  and  said,  “  Lady 
Roberts  gives  you  the  chief  credit  for  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  ball  last  night.  I  have  been  to  many 
balls,  Court,  Viceregal  and  London  season  balls,  but 
I  never  saw  a  prettier  one  than  that  of  last  night,  with 
perhaps  one  exception  and  that  was  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  at  Devonshire  House  a  few 
weeks  ago.” 

I  thanked  Lord  William  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
had  scarcely  done  this  when  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
came  to  me  and  congratulated  me  in  a  similar  strain, 
adding,  “  I  don’t  think  I  ever  saw  a  prettier  ball.”  I 
then  thanked  Her  Grace  for  her  kind  remarks  and  was 
pleased  to  add  that  Lord  William  Beresford  had  just 
passed  the  same  remark,  but  had  added  one  exception, 
namely,  the  ball  given  by  Her  Grace  a  few  weeks  before 
at  Devonshire  House.  She  smilingly  replied  that  it 
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was  very  kind  of  Lord  William  to  say  that,  and  added, 
“  But  last  night  seemed  to  be  one  big  jolly  dance  and 
every  one  seemed  so  happy.” 

The  mention  of  Lord  William  Beresford  reminds  me 
of  a  dinner-table  story  told  by  the  late  Marquis  of 
Waterford.  Lord  William  and  Lord  Charles  were 
home  from  school  for  their  Easter  holidays  and  were 
spending  them  at  their  home  in  London.  Their  aunt, 
the  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  had  been  asked  to  a 
young  people’s  dance  and  that  she  should  bring  some 
boy  dancers.  Lord  William  and  Lord  Charles  were 
promptly  commandeered  for  the  event,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Lord  William  had  put  on  flesh  and 
fitted  his  evening  trousers  to  their  fullest  capacity. 
On  entering  the  ballroom  Lady  Ailesbury  noticed  the 
tight  fit  and  exclaimed,  “  Bill,  those  trousers  will  split 
when  you  begin  to  dance.  What  a  scene  you  will 
make  !  Can’t  you  go  home  and  change  and  then 
come  back  ?  ” 

“  They  are  my  best  ones,”  was  Lord  William’s  reply. 
“  I  think  they  will  hold  out,  aunt.” 

“  Very  well,  I  will  keep  my  eye  on  you,  and  if  I 
see  the  sign  of  a  breakout  I  will  shake  my  fan  to  warn 
you  what  has  happened.” 

It  so  happened  that  Lord  William  was  a  good  dancer 
and  this  drew  the  attention  of  a  lady  who  was 
chaperoning  her  daughter.  Both  were  admiring  his 
dancing  and  Lord  William  in  his  turn  had  noticed  their 
admiration,  which  added  to  his  fears  about  the  safety 
of  his  trousers.  To  his  horror  he  noticed  the  two 
ladies  make  their  way  towards  his  aunt,  and  on 
reaching  her  the  signal  was  promptly  given — the  fan 
was  waved.  Lord  William  immediately  stopped  and 
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apologizing  to  his  partner  led  her  to  a  seat.  Then 
with  his  hands  placed  behind  him  and  his  back  to  the 
wall  of  the  ballroom  he  ambled  his  way  to  his  aunt. 

“  Have  they  given  way,  aunt  ?  ”  was  his  distressed 
question. 

“  Oh,  bother  your  tight  trousers,  no.  But  Lady 

- and  her  daughter  admire  your  dancing  so  much 

that  I  want  you  to  dance  with  Lady  Mary  if  your 
card  is  not  filled.” 

Lord  William  was  much  relieved  and  hastening  back 
to  his  partner  finished  the  dance.  He  then  took  Lady 
Mary  for  the  next  dance  and  the  trousers  stood  the 
strain. 

Sometimes  servants  are  puzzled  over  titles, 
especially  when  a  Duchess  or  Countess  still  keep  their 
name  on  a  second  marriage.  This  is  tolerated  by 
London  Society  in  general,  but  at  Court  and  Viceregal 
Courts  it  is  not  observed,  they  have  to  be  presented 
in  their  husband’s  name.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  To 
me  it  seems  to  rob  the  dignity  of  the  Peeresses  in  their 
own  right,  and  helps  to  dull  the  difference.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  they  are  presented  as  their  title 
stands  at  Court.  No  doubt  many  ladies  are  loath  to 
give  up  an  ancient  title  on  their  second  marriage  and 
their  original  crest  alongside  their  husband’s  on  their 
motors  stands  for  a  good  deal  in  a  Society  crowd.  It 
is  all  a  slight  touch  of  vanity. 

He  *  *  *  £ 

The  cat  on  the  window-sill  reminds  me  of  an  adven¬ 
ture  His  Lordship  had  at  the  Headquarters  Block, 
Curragh  Camp,  with  a  ewe  and  her  lambs.  The 
drains  had  been  overhauled,  and  a  rather  deep  one  was 
left  open  for  some  reason  or  other.  Into  this  some 
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small  lambs  bad  tumbled  during  tbe  night.  The 
mother  ewe  was  very  distressed  over  it,  and  as  it  was 
near  His  Lordship’s  bedroom,  he  could  not  sleep  owing 
to  her  cries.  He  got  up,  put  on  his  dressing-gown  and 
slippers  and  went  to  the  rescue.  The  mother  ewe 
resented  his  proffered  aid  and  soothing  words.  Each 
time  he  stooped  to  get  her  lambs  from  the  drain,  he 
received  a  bunt,  one  of  which  pitched  him  into  the 
drain.  The  ewe  got  so  agitated  when  he  picked  up 
one  of  her  lambs  that  he  had  to  give  up  his  attempts, 
and  calling  to  the  guard-room,  gave  orders  to  have 
the  sheep  driven  farther  away,  while  the  lambs  were 
lifted  carefully  out  of  the  drain.  This,  I  believe, 
was  the  only  occasion  His  Lordship  ever  suffered 
defeat. 

The  sheep  were  very  troublesome  to  the  gardens 
around  the  huts  on  the  camp.  Notices  were  put  up 
everywhere  asking  people  to  shut  the  gates.  One  gate 
was  directly  opposite  His  Lordship’s  office  window, 
and  each  time  the  latch  clicked,  he  would  look  out  to 
see  if  the  gate  was  properly  closed.  Oftener  than  not, 
it  would  be  left  open.  His  Lordship  would  then  ring 
for  the  footman  and  send  him  to  shut  it.  One  foot¬ 
man  got  so  “  fed  up  ”  with  repeated  trips  to  the  gate, 
that  he  put  a  notice  up  on  his  own  responsibility.  It 
was  as  follows : 

“  To  the  sheep  : 

“  Will  the  sheep  kindly  keep  out.  The  fools  won’t  close  the  gate.” 

I  happened  to  hear  the  man  telling  the  others  what 
he  had  done  and  went  to  see  for  myself.  When  I  got 
to  the  gate,  I  found  an  official  reading  it  intently.  His 
face  was  very  red,  and  in  angry  tones  he  asked  who  had 
dared  to  put  up  such  a  notice,  adding,  “  I  shall  see 
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into  the  matter  at  once — it’s  disgraceful.”  I  took 
down  the  notice,  not  being  aware  that  I  was  seen  by 
His  Lordship,  who  called  me  to  know  what  was  the 
matter.  I  had  to  tell  him  who  had  done  it,  and  he 
said,  “  Let  me  see,  I  think  I  must  have  sent  the  man 
half  a  dozen  times  at  least,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  let 
the  notice  remain,  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be 
effective.”  Officers  had  been  the  greatest  sinners  in 
not  shutting  the  gates,  but  few  left  them  open  after 
this  event.  The  shot  had  got  home. 

The  house-parties  were  small  owing  to  the  lack  of 
bedrooms,  but  they  were  drawn  from  the  best  families 
in  the  kingdom.  Everybody  of  note  seemed  to  find 
their  way  there,  and  during  the  Dublin  season  each 
week  found  the  quarters  filled  to  overflowing.  The 
aide-de-camp’s  rooms  in  my  quarters  were  used  to 
find  the  needed  accommodation. 

Both  His  Lordship  and  Lady  Roberts  were  untiring 
as  host  and  hostess  ;  the  whole  thing  seemed  to  run  so 
easily  that  they  might  have  been  one  happy  family. 
But  among  all  the  brilliant  people  that  gathered  there, 
none  were  more  welcome  than  their  old  Staff-officers 
who  were  with  His  Lordship  in  India— all  had  their 
pet  names,  which  puzzled  the  servants  for  a  time. 
General  Pole-Carew  was  affectionately  talked  about 
as  “  Polly  ”  ;  General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  than  whom 
none  was  more  welcome,  was  always  “  Johnny  ”  ;  Lord 
Rawlinson  was  “  Rawly  ”  ;  and  Neville  Chamberlain 
“  Neville  ”  ;  Colonel  Streatfield  was  “  Stretty  ”  ;  and 
Lord  Settrington  was  “  Setty.”  The  servants  often 
remarked,  “  If  they  were  their  own  children  they  could 
not  have  been  more  fond  of  them.”  In  short,  it  was  a 
very  happy  home. 
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Punctuality  was  a  part  of  His  Lordship’s  life,  and 
when  at  the  Curragh,  he  would  take  out  his  watch 
when  the  gun  was  fired  at  one  o’clock.  One  day, 
finding  his  watch  or  the  gun  not  quite  correct  to  time, 
he  walked  over  to  see  which  was  wrong.  “You  are 
not  correct  to  time,”  he  said.  “  Where  do  you  get 
your  time  from  ?  ” 

“  I  get  it  from  the  railway-station  every  morning,” 
replied  the  man. 

A  few  days  after,  His  Lordship  was  going  to  Dublin 
and  on  comparing  the  station  time  with  his  watch  said 
to  the  station-master,  “  Your  time  is  not  correct ; 
where  do  you  get  your  time  from  ?  ”  “  It’s  quite 

correct,  my  Lord,”  replied  the  station-master.  “  I 
get  it  from  the  gun  fired  each  day.” 

Bad  writing  and  smoking  always  irritated  His 
Lordship.  One  day  he  received  a  letter  from  an 
official  holding  an  important  position,  which  he  could 
not  read,  neither  could  his  Secretary,  nor  the  A.D.C.’s. 
He  sent  it  back,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  officer 
who  wrote  it.  Some  years  after  I  happened  to  meet 
a  sergeant-major  who  had  been  the  officer’s  clerk  at 
the  time,  and  finding  that  I  had  been  in  His  Lordship’s 
employ,  he  brought  up  the  occasion  of  the  returned 
letter.  He  told  me  that  the  officer  was  furious  when 
he  received  the  returned  letter,  declaring  any  school¬ 
boy  could  read  it,  as  the  writing  was  as  clear  as 
copperplate.  Then,  turning  to  the  clerk,  he  told  him 
to  read  it.  The  clerk  got  partly  through  it,  being 
accustomed  to  the  writing,  but  on  coming  to  a  stand¬ 
still,  had  to  ask  the  officer  to  help  him.  After  a  pause 
the  officer  threw  down  the  letter,  saying,  “  Hanged  if 
I  can  read  it  myself  !  ”  In  those  days  typewriting 
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was  in  its  infancy  and  it  behoved  everybody  to  write  a 
decent  hand. 

His  Lordship  took  a  great  interest  in  the  old 
pensioners  and  inspected  their  quarters  every  week. 
There  were  several  of  his  old  soldier  comrades  in  the 
Home,  and  if  they  passed  his  room  window  he  would 
wish  them  good  morning  or  good  evening  according  to 
the  time  of  day,  calling  each  man  by  name.  He  often 
had  a  chat  with  two  old  Mutiny  veterans.  On  one 
occasion  when  they  were  passing  the  dining-room 
window  at  breakfast  time  he  asked  them  if  they  had 
had  their  breakfast. 

“  Yes,  my  Lord,”  was  old  Tom’s  reply,  “  but  they 
forgot  to  put  the  sugar  in  and  I  can’t  drink  either  tea 
or  coffee  without  it.” 

Picking  up  the  sugar  basin  he  emptied  the  contents 
into  their  hands,  putting  the  basin  back  on  the  table 
in  its  usual  place.  Her  Ladyship  coming  in  later 
rang  the  bell  to  know  why  an  empty  sugar  basin  had 
been  put  on  the  table. 

“  I  am  the  culprit,”  exclaimed  His  Lordship. 
“  Tom  and  Jerry  had  no  sugar  for  breakfast,  so  I  made 
amends  to  them.” 

No  wonder  his  soldiers  loved  him.  It  is  these  little 
things,  the  little  thoughtful  kindnesses  that  make  the 
world  akin. 

One  evening  something  like  consternation  took  place 
over  the  old  pensioners.  About  twenty  of  them  were 
put  into  the  guard-room  more  or  less  drunk.  The 
adjutant  being  a  strict  teetotaller  was  dead  set  against 
drink  in  the  Home  and  he  demanded  the  cause  of  it 
and  was  told  that  His  Lordship’s  steward  had  given 
them  the  tip  for  the  St.  Leger  and  the  horse  had  won. 
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Each  of  them  had  put  a  shilling  on  the  horse,  which 
won  at  rather  long  odds,  and  the  old  chaps  were  rich 
for  a  short  time.  The  horse  belonged  to  Major  Orr 
Ewing,  who  was  one  of  the  A.D.C.’s  who  on  leaving 
for  Doncaster  turned  to  me  saying,  “  Be  sure  you  back 
my  horse.  I  feel  sure  he  will  win.”  Not  being  much 
of  a  betting  man,  I  did  not  do  it,  but  I  told  one  of  the 
old  pensioners. 

“  That’s  good  enough  for  me,”  replied  the  old  man. 
“  I’ll  have  a  bob  on  it  anyway.”  He  told  his  chums 
also  and  they  in  turn  did  likewise. 

The  adjutant  had  to  report  the  case  to  His  Lord- 
ship,  who  for  the  time  being  is  Master  of  the  Hospital, 
so  I  was  promptly  carpeted.  His  Lordship  said, 
“  This  is  a  nice  thing  you  have  done  (calling  me  by 
name) ;  you  have  got  quite  twenty  of  the  old  boys 
confined  to  the  guard-room  through  giving  them  the 
tip  for  the  St.  Leger.”  I  expressed  regret  at  the 
occurrence,  and  a  double  regret  that  I  had  not  backed 
the  horse  myself.  This,  I  could  see,  amused  His 
Lordship,  and  he  said,  “  Then  you  ought  to  be  with  the 
others  in  the  guard-room  ”  (again  calling  me  by 
name).  Then,  turning  to  the  adjutant,  he  gave  the 
order  to  have  the  old  men  taken  separately  to  their 
own  rooms,  and  if  they  could  not  walk,  to  use  the 
invalid  chair.  Next  morning  he  went  through  their 
rooms  and  evidently  enjoyed  the  visit. 

Shortly  after  this,  another  bet  in  His  Lordship’s 
household  had  a  rather  amusing  result.  Lord  Charles 
Fitzmaurice  was  a  blithe  young  aide-de-camp  and  very 
fond  of  fun  and  teasing.  Something  he  had  done  had 
caused  His  Lordship’s  daughter  to  tell  him  that  she 
would  not  speak  to  him  again  that  evening. 
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“  I  will  bet  you  a  thousand  to  one  that  I  will  make 
you  speak  to  me  before  ten  o’clock  to-night,”  replied 
Lord  Charles. 

“  Well,  I  won’t  bet,  but  you  will  see  I  will  keep  my 
word,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Oh,  do  make  a  bet  of  it,”  insisted  Lord  Charles. 

“  I  will  chance  a  penny  then,”  she  said. 

So  the  bet  stood  at  a  thousand  pennies  to  one.  All 
that  afternoon,  through  dinner,  and  again  in  the 
drawing-room  Lord  Charles  tried  his  utmost  to  force 
a  word,  but  without  avail.  At  last  the  hour  of  ten 
struck  and  the  bet  was  won. 

“  I  will  pay  you  to-morrow,”  said  Lord  Charles. 

Next  day  everybody  was  disgorging  pennies,  and 
money  was  changed  everywhere  to  get  the  thousand 
pennies.  Over  three  pounds  in  coppers  were  got 
together,  and  Lord  Charles  and  Mr.  Freddie  Roberts 
went  unknown  to  the  young  lady’s  room,  and  in  her 
absence,  put  the  pennies  into  every  conceivable  place. 
Where  a  drawer  could  be  opened  they  were  scattered 
in  it ;  shoes,  slippers  and  her  bed  were  penny-laden — 
in  fact,  they  were  turning  up  for  weeks  after.  The  full 
amount  was  not  quite  raised  in  coppers,  so  the  balance 
in  silver  they  left  on  the  dressing-table. 

The  church  parade  was  much  enjoyed  by  the 
pensioners.  A  cavalry  regiment,  with  their  band, 
attended  the  Hospital  Church,  His  Lordship  seldom 
failing  to  be  there.  The  church  was  filled  each  Sunday 
to  overflowing  by  the  general  public,  who  took  their 
seats  after  the  soldiers  had  entered,  and  an  excellent 
choir  was  composed  of  soldiers  and  their  sons.  The 
service  was  short,  and  so  was  the  sermon.  If  there 
was  a  tendency  to  prolong  the  sermon,  the  soldiers 
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were  generally  seized  with  a  peculiar  cough,  which  was 
most  contagious  and  soon  became  general.  The 
service  was  followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  regiment 
in  the  quadrangle,  which  brought  a  good  crowd  to  see 
it  on  Sundays.  The  troops  were  drawn  up  in  front  of 
the  old  pensioners,  the  resident  officers  and  their 
families,  and  it  was  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
criticisms  of  the  “  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade.” 

Although  His  Lordship  was  a  very  busy  man,  his 
A.D.C.’s  had,  more  or  less,  a  very  happy  time.  He 
was  in  his  office  so  early  that  he  would  not  disturb  his 
valet  before  7.30.  A  tea-tray  was  taken  there  with  a 
spirit-lamp  overnight,  and  the  fire  in  the  grate  was 
laid.  Then  His  Lordship  would  make  his  early  cup  of 
tea  and  light  his  fire.  He  would  be  there  at  six  o’clock 
and  by  breakfast  time  he  had  got  through  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  which  was  always  bulky.  Consequently, 
the  day’s  work  was  minimized,  the  A.D.C.’s  being  at 
liberty  to  hunt,  play  polo,  or  any  other  sport  as  the 
season  came  round.  They  were  good  customers  to 
the  Dublin  jarveys,  who  were  notorious  fun-providers. 
Coming  home  one  day  the  horse  bolted  with  his 
precious  cargo  of  A.D.C.’s,  and  on  Mr.  Freddie 
Roberts  attempting  to  get  hold  of  the  reins  to  help  the 
jarvey  pull  up,  the  man  exclaimed,  “  Begorra,  sir, 
don’t  touch  them,  they’re  as  rotten  as  a  pear.” 
However,  they  arrived  safe  and  sound  with  their  usual 
good  appetite  for  dinner. 

They  were  not  so  fortunate  on  another  occasion.  A 
concert  was  held  weekly  in  the  Great  Hall  during  the 
winter  in  aid  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Families 
Association.  These  concerts  were  very  popular,  as 
many  as  900  would  sometimes  attend  them.  After  the 
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people  had  dispersed,  the  A.D.C.’s  went  over  to  their 
jaunting-car,  which  was  waiting  for  them.  Jump¬ 
ing  on  to  the  car,  they  took  the  jarvey  by  surprise, 
telling  him  to  make  all  haste  to  the  club.  The  horse 
had  his  nosebag  on,  and  the  bit  unbuckled.  The 
jarvey  had  forgotten  this  when  his  fare  jumped  up  and 
the  horse  started  right  away  at  a  fast  pace,  when  the 
jarvey,  turning  to  the  A.D.C.’s  exclaimed,  “  Now 
we’re  off  to  the  Divil,  he’s  got  no  bit  in  his  mouth.” 

There  was  a  sharp  turn  to  get  round  the  hospital, 
and  a  steep  grass  mound  in  front,  with  a  high  wall  at 
top.  Up  the  mound  went  the  horse,  the  jarvey  and 
A.D.C.’s  rolling  off  the  rear  of  the  car.  It  was 
fortunate  the  horse  did  not  try  the  wall,  or  a  thirty- 
foot  drop  would  have  been  the  result.  Luckily,  they 
were  none  the  worse  for  the  spill,  and  after  getting  off 
the  mound  and  fixing  the  bit,  they  landed  safely  at 
the  club. 


CHAPTER  VI 
GUESTS  AT  THE  CURRAGH 

The  Castle  season  brings  nearly  everybody  of  note 
in  the  social  world  to  Dublin.  All  the  big  houses  fill 
up  weekly  soon  after  Christmas,  until  St.  Patrick’s 
Day,  when  it  comes  to  an  end  with  a  crowded  ball  on 
that  evening.  The  tradesmen  look  forward  to  it,  as 
it  means  a  rich  harvest  for  them,  especially  the  livery- 
stables  and  the  jarveys.  Dinners,  balls,  concerts, 
races,  hockey  and  polo  follow  each  other  in  rapid  order, 
making  it  an  extremely  busy  time  for  the  hostess  and 
servants  ;  and  a  happy-go-lucky  delivery  of  food 
essential  to  the  kitchen  often  causes  anxiety  to  the 
cooks  and  chefs.  One  day  the  chef  ordered  his  usual 
quota  of  meat  from  the  butcher,  which  was  duly 
delivered,  except  the  ribs  of  beef  for  the  servants. 
Time  was  pressing  ;  and  the  butcher  two  and  a  half 
miles  away.  Being  French,  the  chef  could  not  speak 
English  well  enough  for  telephone  usage,  but  rushing 
into  the  office,  picked  up  the  telephone  directory  to 
get  the  butcher’s  number  and  ’phoned  him  to  say  that 
he  had  received  the  meat  ordered,  except  the  ribs,  and 
wanted  these  at  once.  Getting  confused  and  excited, 
as  most  French  chefs  do  when  busy,  he  asked  me  to 
come  to  his  aid.  Taking  the  receiver  from  him,  a 
voice  at  the  other  end  said  in  solemn  tones,  “  Some  one 
at  the  Royal  Hospital  is  bothering  us  about  ribs  that 
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have  been  ordered.  I  think  it  must  be  our  namesake 
the  butcher  he  wants,  not  the  undertaker — you  are 
on  the  wrong  number.” 

On  referring  to  the  directory,  I  found  the  chef  had 
rung  up  the  undertaker  instead  of  the  butcher,  both 
having  the  same  name. 

Speaking  of  the  chef  reminds  me  of  a  very  amusing 
day’s  fishing  I  had  with  him  when  Lord  and  Lady 
Roberts  were  in  residence  at  the  Curragh  Camp. 

He,  like  most  Frenchmen,  was  very  fond  of  fishing, 
but  seldom  could  get  a  day  off  owing  to  the  many 
entertainments  that  were  given  by  Lord  and  Lady 
Roberts.  We  had  been  told  by  the  farmer,  who 
supplied  the  forage  for  the  stables,  of  a  very  good  trout 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Poulaphonea,  and  one 
day,  there  being  no  dinner  to  prepare  or  luncheon  the 
following  day,  the  chef  seized  the  opportunity  to  try 
his  skill  at  the  “  troutes  ”  (as  he  termed  them).  I  was 
to  go  with  him,  so  after  the  servants’  dinner  was  over 
we  mounted  our  bicycles  and  set  off  to  find  the  farm 
first  and  the  stream  afterwards.  After  a  six-mile  ride 
we  reached  the  farm  and  were  soon  at  the  stream.  We 
found  it  was  in  good  order  for  fishing  and  cheffie  was 
delighted.  He  could  not  keep  a  fair  distance  from  the 
water  and  got  quite  excited  on  seeing  a  trout  rush  up 
the  stream.  I  cautioned  him  on  this  score  and  told 
him  he  would  catch  no  fish  if  he  could  not  keep  out  of 
sight  on  so  narrow  a  stream. 

Well,  we  tried  our  utmost  and  patiently  fished  for 
two  hours  without  a  rise.  At  last  we  tried  the  red 
worm.  Still  no  result ;  so  we  thought  if  we  tried  the 
water  higher  up  we  might  improve  matters. 

Coming  round  a  bend  in  the  brook  we  discovered 
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four  other  anglers  who  had  already  fished  our  water 
and  this  accounted  for  our  ill  luck.  Each  had  a 
very  primitive  home-made  rod  and  line,  and  their 
ages  varied  from  12  to  16  years.  They  had  no  basket 
to  hold  their  fish,  but  all  of  them  had  a  thin  twig  with 
a  nice  lot  of  fish  strung  through  the  gills  to  it.  This 
was  too  much  for  cheffie. 

“  I  will  give  you  one  shilling  for  ‘  ze  troutes,’  ”  he 
exclaimed. 

Immediately  all  four  boys  were  around  him  and  a 
kind  of  Dutch  auction  commenced.  It  ended  in 
buying  the  lot  of  fourteen  fish  for  Is.  4 d.  I  asked 
the  boys  to  take  us  to  a  spot  that  had  not  been  fished, 
which  they  did,  and  we  got  three  more.  As  it  was  now 
getting  late  in  the  afternoon  we  packed  up  our  tackle 
and  made  tracks  for  home. 

Just  as  we  came  into  the  compound  we  were  met  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Roberts  and  Mr.  Freddie  Roberts,  who 
seeing  the  basket  asked  if  we  had  caught  any  fish. 
Cheffie  very  proudly  opened  the  creel  and  both  His 
Lordship  and  Her  Ladyship  were  surprised  and  pleased 
at  our  luck,  His  Lordship  observing,  “  Wherever  did 
you  get  these  nice  trout  ?  ”  I  replied  we  got  them 
near  Poulaphonea,  but  had  not  the  courage  to  say  we 
had  used  a  silver  hook.  The  chef  butted  in  with,  “  I 
will  send  up  a  nice  breakfast  to-morrow  morning,  my 
Lady.”  Both  thanking  the  chef,  Lord  and  Lady 
Roberts  went  into  the  house.  Mr.  Freddie  Roberts 
hung  behind,  looked  at  the  fish  in  a  suspicious  manner, 
then  at  our  tackle,  and  finding  the  red  worms  called  us 
a  pair  of  poachers. 

What  he  would  have  called  us  had  he  known  we 
had  bought  the  fish  I  don’t  know.  Then  asking  again 
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where  the  stream  was,  he  said,  “  Lord  Settrington  was 
up  there  two  days  ago,  and  could  not  get  a  fish,  and 
he  is  a  first-rate  fisherman — won’t  I  pull  his  leg  over 
this.” 

Our  adventure  set  the  A.D.C.’s  on  the  hum  to  try 
their  luck,  but  their  outing  did  not  come  off  owing  to 
the  manoeuvres  following  on  a  few  days  afterwards. 
This  added  to  my  relief,  for  the  same  anglers  would 
not  only  have  offered  their  catch  to  them,  but  would 
have  told  them  that  two  other  gentlemen  had  bought 
them  on  such  and  such  a  day :  we  were  spared  this 
humiliation. 

His  Lordship  enjoyed  a  day’s  hunting  now  and  then, 
especially  when  he  felt  he  wanted  a  little  change  from 
his  daily  routine  of  office  work.  He  returned  home  on 
one  occasion  with  “  two  lovely  black  eyes,”  the  horse 
having  thrown  its  head  back  and  struck  him  on  the 
face,  thus  causing  the  black  eyes.  A  drawing-room 
was  held  that  evening  at  the  Castle,  and  as  he  had 
promised  to  go,  he  duly  made  his  appearance.  He  was 
much  amused  to  find  the  Viceroy  limping  on  a  crutch  ; 
and  he  with  two  black  eyes,  made  a  very  humorous 
picture  for  a  Dublin  drawing-room. 

The  Boer  War  had  now  broken  out,  and  this  brought 
men  in  high  places  as  His  Lordship’s  guests.  Lord 
Dufferin  and  others  stayed  a  few  nights,  then  went 
back  to  London.  Things  were  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  signs  soon  showed  that  the  Commission 
was  likely  to  come  to  an  end  before  the  usual  time. 
Hours  were  spent  in  the  office,  and  anxious  looks 
and  a  quieter  tone  took  the  place  of  the  usual  merri¬ 
ment  at  the  dinners  and  luncheons.  One  day  the 
gong  had  been  sounded  for  luncheon,  but  His  Lordship 
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did  not  notice  it,  neither  did  Lord  Dufferin,  who  was 
alone  with  him  in  the  office,  both  evidently  being 
absorbed  in  their  conversation.  The  ladies  and  other 
guests  were  seated  at  the  luncheon  table  waiting  for 
them.  Her  Ladyship  sent  me  to  the  office  to  remind 
His  Lordship  that  they  were  waiting  for  them  to 
come  to  luncheon.  Knocking  at  the  door,  I  was  told 
to  come  in.  I  gave  the  message  from  Her  Ladyship. 
Both  jumped  up  in  haste  from  the  office  table,  Lord 
Roberts  telling  me  to  open  the  window.  Passing  out 
of  the  office  His  Lordship  took  Lord  Dufferin  by  the 
arm,  and  in  earnest  tones  said  these  significant  words 
as  they  walked  slowly  towards  the  dining-room, 
“  Whenever  this  Balkan  blaze  breaks  out  it  will  bring 
Germany  into  France,  and  we  cannot  stand  aside 
again.  Once  they  are  there  it  will  take  an  army  of  six 
million  men  to  drive  them  out  again.  Where  are  you 
to  get  them  ?  ”  Lord  Dufferin  did  not  reply  for  some 
moments  and  both  walked  slowly  on.  Then  Lord 
Dufferin  turned  suddenly  to  His  Lordship,  and  in  slow 
measured  words,  beating  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with 
his  closed  right  hand  as  he  spoke,  said,  “  My  dear  Lord 
Roberts,  I  do  not  doubt  that  every  word  you  say  is 
true,”  then  in  a  more  emphatic  manner  added,  “  but 
who  will  you  get  to  believe  you  ?  ”  This  seemed  to 
disappoint  His  Lordship  ;  he  had  never  bargained  for 
that,  and  with  very  dejected  looks  both  sat  down  to 
luncheon. 

I  was  the  only  individual  who  heard  these  remarks, 
and  at  the  time  I  thought  no  more  about  them. 
However,  when  the  Great  War  broke  out  and  men  were 
wanted,  I  remembered  this  prediction,  and,  though 
underestimated,  it  was  a  remarkable  forecast  of  the 
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mighty  effort  Great  Britain  would  have  to  put  forth. 

His  Lordship  laboured  hard  to  increase  the  Army 
and  prepare  the  country  for  the  terrible  conflict  that 
he  was  sure  would  come,  but  Lord  Dufferin  gauged  the 
British  public  very  accurately  when  he  damped  Lord 
Roberts’  ardour  by  asking  the  question,  who  would 
he  get  to  believe  him  ?  He  unfortunately  was  not 
believed,  and  one  idiotic  M.P.  almost  asked  for  him  to 
be  put  under  restraint. 

Lord  Kitchener  was  a  guest  at  the  Curragh  with 
Major  (afterwards  Lord)  Rawlinson.  He  always 
seemed  in  deep  thought  and  ever  in  a  serious  mood, 
but  at  dinner  the  Irish  guests  brought  many  a  smile 
to  his  face  and  he  soon  melted,  like  others,  before  their 
wit  and  humour.  A  story  was  often  repeated  that  on 
one  occasion  he  had  said  that  he  would  think  it  an 
honour  to  black  Lord  Roberts’  boots.  One  of  the 
A.D.C.’s  asked  Lord  Kitchener  if  he  had  ever  said  such 
a  thing,  to  which  he  replied,  “  I  dare  say  I  did,  but  I 
cannot  remember  the  occasion.”  A  few  days  after,  His 
Lordship’s  valet  was  cleaning  his  boots  in  the  brushing- 
room  when  a  sergeant-major  looked  in  and  picking 
up  a  boot  he  told  the  valet  that  he  ought  to  think  it  an 
honour  to  clean  them.  Glancing  up  at  the  sergeant- 
major,  the  valet  dryly  asked,  “  Would  you  think  it 
an  honour  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,”  came  the  reply. 

“  Well,  there  are  three  more  pairs  to  do,  old  man,” 
said  the  valet,  pointing  to  a  shelf  behind  him.  “You 
can  set  to  work  at  once.” 

The  sergeant-major  excused  himself  as  to  time  and 
quietly  ngoved  on. 

General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  was  on  a  visit  to  Lord  and 
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Lady  Roberts  at  the  Curragh  Camp  in  1897,  when  he 
received  a  cable  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
to  say  that  he  had  been  appointed  to  command  a 
brigade  in  the  Tirah  Expedition.  I  well  remember 
handing  the  cable  to  him.  On  opening  it  he  said, 
“  This  is  good  news  for  me.  It  is  a  splendid  appoint¬ 
ment,  but  I  did  think  I  was  to  eat  my  Christmas 
dinner  this  year  in  England.  I  have  already  eaten  it 
seven  times  on  active  service  in  the  field  and  this  will 
make  yet  another.”  But  he  unfortunately  broke  his 
leg  almost  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  action  and  had 
to  eat  his  eighth  Christmas  dinner  in  hospital.  This 
was  a  keen  disappointment  to  so  ardent  a  soldier. 
However,  he  was  well  enough  to  take  part  in  the 
successful  finish  of  the  campaign.  Lord  Rawlinson 
and  Sir  Ian  were  the  closest  friends  and  both  admired 
Lord  Roberts  to  the  full  and  did  their  utmost  to  get 
Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  to  come  out 
together  to  end  the  Boer  War.  Sir  Ian  was  keen  on 
fox-hunting,  but  how  he  managed  to  ride  with  so 
crippled  a  hand  was  a  puzzle  to  us. 

The  Boer  War  was  now  getting  serious,  and  officers 
were  ordered  to  join  their  respective  regiments,  so  we 
lost  our  popular  A.D.C.’s,  and  Mr.  Freddie  Roberts 
was  appointed  to  General  Buller’s  staff.  He  left 
Ireland  in  the  gayest  of  spirits  and  wished  us  all 
good-bye.  Little  did  we  think  that  that  was  the  last 
time  we  should  ever  see  him  again,  for  he  lost  his  life 
in  trying  to  recover  the  guns  lost  at  Colenso,  where  he 
gained  the  Victoria  Cross.  Lord  Charles  Fitzmaurice 
was  more  fortunate.  He  lived  to  come  home  again, 
but  in  the  Great  War  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his 
country,  as  many  thousands  of  bright,  promising  young 
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men  laid  down  their  lives  also.  Surely  some  day  there 
will  be  a  power  sufficiently  strong  enough  to  curb 
War  Lords  and  their  more  dangerous  satellites  to 
prevent  such  waste  of  human  life  sacrificed  to  their 
idiotic  whims  and  ambitions. 

Gloom  seemed  to  hover  over  the  Royal  Hospital, 
and  shortly  after  Mr.  Freddie’s  arrival  at  the  seat  of 
war,  news  came  of  his  death.  Lord  Roberts  was  in 
London  at  the  time,  and  the  sad  news  was  wired  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  from  Dublin,  who  conveyed  it  to 
Lord  Roberts.  The  following  story  of  how  His 
Lordship  first  heard  of  his  son’s  death  was  very 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  is  still  repeated,  namely, 
that  Lord  Roberts  was  at  his  club,  when  the  news  of 
his  son’s  death  came  through,  and  that  the  man  who 
read  the  tape  exclaimed,  “  Good  God,  Bobs’  son  is 
killed,”  not  being  aware  that  His  Lordship  was  present. 
This  story  is  not  correct.  Lord  Lansdowne  had 
already  broken  the  news. 

When  the  telegram  arrived  it  was  given  to  Lord 
Herbert  Scott,  who  was  A.D.C.  at  the  time.  He 
hesitated  to  give  it  to  Lady  Roberts,  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  garden  and  turning  to  me,  he  said,  “  I 
don’t  like  to  give  it  to  her  ;  could  you  manage  it  ?  ” 

At  that  moment  Miss  Aileen  Roberts,  who  was  in 
the  adjoining  room,  came  to  the  door  and  in  a  firm 
voice  said,  “  I  will  take  it  to  mother.” 

We  watched  from  a  window  overlooking  the  garden 
and  saw  Miss  Aileen  go  gently  to  her  mother  and  take 
her  to  a  garden  seat.  Then,  sitting  beside  her,  she 
produced  the  telegram.  Lady  Roberts  seemed  fixed 
as  a  statue.  Then,  getting  up,  walked  quietly  into 
the  house,  shutting  herself  in  her  room.  It  was  a 
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terrible  blow  to  the  family,  for  he  was  idolized  by  them 
all  and  deservedly  so,  for  no  parents  had  a  better  or 
more  lovable  son.  Keen  on  his  duties  and,  like  his 
father,  full  of  fair  play  to  every  one  he  came  in  contact 
with,  he  was  ever  full  of  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and 
possessed  much  of  the  charm  that  hung  about  his 
father.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  horses  and  dogs, 
but  did  not  care  much  for  horse  racing.  One  Leopards- 
town  meeting  some  one  in  the  know  gave  him  several 
winners  and  he  won  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
but  on  reaching  home  he  was  none  the  richer  as  he 
had  given  all  his  winnings  to  the  poor  on  the  way  home. 
His  body  rests  in  South  Africa,  and  his  memory  will 
linger  long  with  those  who  knew  him.  A  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  father. 

Under  this  great  grief  Lord  Roberts  was  asked  to 
take  the  command  in  South  Africa  from  General 
Buller,  and  when  would  he  be  able  to  do  so.  His 
reply  was,  “  To-morrow  morning.”  Another  telegram 
to  report  himself  at  the  War  Office  followed,  and  when 
Her  Ladyship  suggested  helping  him  to  get  the 
necessary  belongings  together  he  quietly  said,  “  I  have 
already  done  that ;  all  I  want  is  the  new  prism  glasses, 
and  I  shall  get  them  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in  London.” 

The  same  night  he  left  Kingstown  for  London  and  a 
general  pack-up  followed.  We  left  the  Royal  Hospital 
for  Seymour  Place,  London.  Sir  James  Mackay  had 
placed  his  London  residence  for  Lady  Roberts’  use 
until  she  joined  her  husband  in  South  Africa.  Weeks 
passed  away,  and  events  in  South  Africa  slowly  began 
to  mend.  One  morning  a  telegram  arrived  that 
General  Cronje  was  captured  and  all  his  forces.  On 
Her  Ladyship  receiving  it  she  gave  us  the  cheering 
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news  and  bidding  me  call  the  servants  into  the  dining¬ 
room,  told  us  to  kneel  down  and  then  offered  up  a  most 
beautiful  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  joyful  news, 
imploring  God’s  blessing  and  protection  for  her 
husband  and  the  Army  under  his  command,  and  a 
speedy  termination  to  the  war.  Then  rising  we 
dispersed  to  our  several  duties. 

Other  good  news  followed  in  quick  succession. 
Kruger  had  bolted  and  left  his  wife  in  Lord  Roberts’ 
care,  well  knowing  she  could  not  be  left  in  safer  or 
kinder  hands.  The  time  at  Seymour  Place  was  fully 
taken  up  with  receiving  woollen  comforts  made  by  the 
ladies  of  Great  Britain,  who  always  rise  to  this  task 
when  war  breaks  out,  and  they  could  not  do  their  bit 
in  a  better  way.  Her  Ladyship  was  very  anxious  to 
get  out  to  South  Africa  to  be  near  His  Lordship,  whose 
health  at  times  needed  her  aid,  and  she  arrived  none 
too  soon.  Special  accommodation  on  a  Castle  liner 
was  prepared  for  her  and  her  daughters  by  Sir  Donald 
Currie,  who  received  her  at  Southampton  and  escorted 
her  to  the  stateroom,  and  here  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  add  a  little  amusing  incident  that 
happened. 

Sir  Donald  was  well  up  in  years  and  a  little  deaf. 
After  escorting  Her  Ladyship  to  the  apartments 
prepared  for  her  he  returned  to  find  Miss  Aileen,  who 
was  speaking  to  the  housemaid  Lady  Roberts  was 
taking  out  with  her  to  South  Africa.  At  this  moment 
Sir  Donald’s  attention  was  taken  by  a  ship’s  officer, 
and  Miss  Aileen  had  moved  away  in  the  meantime, 
so  Sir  Donald  turned  round,  took  the  housemaid  by 
the  arm  and  escorted  her  to  Miss  Aileen’s  room.  In 
vain  she  remonstrated,  not  knowing  that  Sir  Donald 
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was  deaf,  nor  did  he  discover  his  mistake  until  they 
reached  the  stateroom,  where  he  laughingly  returned 
to  find  Miss  Aileen. 

After  seeing  them  on  board  I  returned  to  Seymour 
Place  to  clear  up  and  store  His  Lordship’s  belongings 
in  safe  keeping  until  their  return  from  South  Africa. 
This  ended  my  services  and  with  great  regret  at  the 
break-up  of  the  establishment  after  four  happy  years. 

I  then  entered  the  service  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  who  succeeded  Lord  Roberts  in 
the  Irish  Command. 


CHAPTER  VII 
IN  ROYAL  SERVICE 

This  was  a  complete  change  for  me,  and  although  we 
were  given  to  understand  that  things  were  to  be 
carried  on  along  the  same  lines,  there  was  a  distinct 
difference.  However,  no  two  establishments  are  alike, 
not  even  father  and  sons.  Each  have  a  way  and  tone 
of  their  own,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  the  remark  so 
often  expressed  by  the  old  servants  taken  over  by  the 
son  from  the  father,  “  that  things  were  very  different 
in  the  old  Lord’s  time.”  The  changing-over  of  com¬ 
mands  is  always  an  anxious  time  for  the  wife  of  the 
General  or  Admiral  succeeding,  refurnishing  must  be 
complete  from  top  to  bottom,  everything  must  show 
a  different  aspect  to  what  has  been  in  the  past  com¬ 
mand,  not  in  any  way  to  outshine  each  other  but 
simply  to  show  a  different  taste.  The  naval  and 
military  routine  goes  on  like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

On  taking  over  this  command  the  need  for  a  much 
larger  establishment  was  inevitable,  which  meant 
considerable  structural  alterations  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  Headquarters.  While  this  was  going  on, 
Lord  Iveagh  placed  Farmleigh  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Duke  and  it  was  here  that  I  joined  the  establishment. 
I  well  remember  the  first  night  that  I  waited  at  dinner, 
the  conversation  was  being  carried  on  in  a  very  quiet 
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manner,  distinctly  Mayfair  fashion.  I  missed  the 
merry  laughter  that  goes  with  naval  and  military 
dinners  and  consoled  myself  that  after  a  few  Dublin 
dinner-parties  things  would  go  on  in  the  same  lively 
manner,  nor  was  I  mistaken. 

During  our  stay  at  Farmleigh,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time  and  occupied 
the  Viceregal  Lodge.  The  Irish  people  gave  her  a  real 
welcome  ;  her  progress  through  the  city  was  one  long 
cheer,  even  the  footmen  on  Her  Majesty’s  carriage 
who  are  so  used  to  ceremonies  and  sight  -  seeing 
declared  they  had  never  witnessed  anything  like  it 
before.  One  thing  the  Irish  people  took  especially  to 
heart  and  that  was  there  was  no  military  escort.  Her 
Majesty  was  among  them  at  the  mercy  of  any  fanatic 
or  villain  in  the  crowd.  But  no  military  escort  was 
necessary,  she  being  perfectly  safe  among  them.  One 
fault  was  she  had  been  so  seldom  to  Ireland — a 
remark  that  was  universally  expressed  by  the  people. 
The  Viceroy  always  has  a  cavalry  escort  when  he 
attends  any  function  and  this  drew  comparisons  from 
all  classes.  Still  the  Irish  love  a  show,  especially  if  the 
horse  is  a  prominent  feature  in  it.  The  Dublin  Horse 
Show  attracts  everybody,  lay  and  clerical,  and  it  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  the  world.  The  foreigner  is  much 
in  evidence  and  all  Ireland  is  there  for  horse-show  week. 
Each  day  the  Lord-Lieutenant  arrives  in  state  with 
the  usual  cavalry  escort.  The  jumping  is  the  chief 
attraction  and  the  grandstand  is  full  of  pretty  Irish 
girls  and  men  of  fine  physique.  It  will  matter  little 
whatever  changes  take  place  in  Ireland,  I  venture  to 
say  the  horse  show  will  still  be  in  existence. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  altera- 
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tions  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  their  Royal  Highnesses 
did  not  wish  to  trespass  on  Lord  Iveagh’s  good  nature, 
so  they  took  a  house  at  Castleblayne.  It  belonged  to 
Mr.  Hope  and  was  full  of  art  treasures.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  lovely 
views  were  obtained  in  many  directions.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  the  people  of  Castleblayne  when  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  arrived.  An  illuminated  address 
was  presented  by  the  Mayor  and  townspeople.  His 
Worship  commenced  to  read  the  address  and  being  a 
little  nervous  had  evidently  got  a  little  overstrung  for 
the  occasion,  although  he  had  got  the  bulk  of  the 
address  off  by  heart.  Then,  after  exhausting  his 
memory,  he  began  to  scan  it  for  the  remainder.  But 
a  full  stop  came  and  the  onlookers  could  see  he  was 
holding  the  address  upside-down,  so  quietly  folding 
it  up,  he  handed  it  to  the  Duke,  remarking,  “  Put  it 
into  your  pocket,  Your  Royal  Highness,  and  read  it 
when  you  get  home.  Sure,  you  know  what  it’s  all 
about.”  This  was  a  truly  Irish  welcome  and  amused 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  immensely.  If  an  event  had 
taken  place  like  this  in  England,  I  fear  the  Mayor 
would  have  been  taken  seriously  to  task  for  his 
shortcomings,  but  in  Ireland  it  certainly  added  humour 
if  not  lustre  to  the  ceremony. 

The  Duke’s  military  duties  brought  him  to  Dublin 
very  often.  The  Boer  War  was  going  on  and  regi¬ 
ments  were  hurrying  to  Table  Bay  as  fast  as  they  could 
be  got  ready.  The  Duchess  came  up  once  each  week 
to  see  how  the  alterations  and  furnishings  were  going 
on.  I  was  left  at  the  Royal  Hospital  to  attend  to  this, 
and  on  one  occasion  got  into  hot  water  quite  innocently 
with  Her  Royal  Highness.  By  nature  she  was  shy 
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and  retiring  and  hated  publicity  ;  she  liked  to  come 
up  on  the  quiet  and  would  rearrange  the  rooms  to  her 
own  taste.  One  day  I  got  a  telegram  to  send  the 
carriage  to  meet  Their  Royal  Highnesses  at  Amiens 
Street  Station  at  11.15  a.m.  The  Duchess  gave  the 
telegram  to  the  valet  and  he  took  it  to  the  post  office. 
I  duly  received  it  and  took  it  to  the  coachman.  Only 
three  of  us  handled  it,  yet  when  Their  Koyal  High¬ 
nesses  arrived  at  Amiens  Street  a  crowd  of  about 
1,000  people  were  on  the  platform.  The  carriage  was 
at  the  rear  end  of  the  platform,  when  it  should  have 
been  at  the  front,  they  having  travelled  in  an  ordinary 
first-class  compartment,  and  when  they  alighted  so 
dense  was  the  crowd  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they 
got  to  the  carriage.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  I  got  her  displeasure  right  and  left ;  in  fact 
I  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  Duke  told  me  to  go  to  his  office.  I  did  so  ;  he 
then  explained  what  had  taken  place  at  the  station. 
I  assured  him  all  I  had  done  was  to  take  the  telegram 
to  the  coachman  and  had  told  no  one  about  their 
coming. 

“  Then  it  must  be  the  coachman,”  said  the  Duke. 
“  But  he  has  been  with  us  for  years  and  I  hardly  think 
he  would  say  anything  about  our  coming.” 

The  thing  was  a  mystery  for  a  few  days,  when  it 
transpired  that  the  Staff- Officer  who  was  left  in  Dublin 
had  been  out  for  a  ride  that  morning  and  returning  to 
the  stables  saw  the  coachman  on  the  point  of  leaving 
for  the  station  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 
He  was  told  he  had  to  meet  Their  Royal  Highnesses  at 
Amiens  Street,  so  he  straightway  turned  his  horse 
round  and  rode  there,  and  got  the  station-master,  who 
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in  turn  made  what  he  thought  were  suitable  arrange¬ 
ments.  An  excursion  from  Belfast  came  in  ten 
minutes  before  Their  Royal  Highnesses’  arrival  and  the 
porters  hurried  the  people  out  to  get  the  line  clear  for 
the  incoming  train,  telling  them  who  was  expected. 
Naturally  they  stopped  for  the  train  to  come  in,  hence 
the  crowd.  This  goes  to  show  how  easily  the  most 
careful  arrangements  can  be  upset  and  the  discomfort 
it  brings  in  its  train. 

Their  doings  and  the  house-parties  they  entertained 
were  looked  upon  as  especially  private.  The  servants 
knew  this  and  loyally  carried  out  Their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses’  wishes  in  this  respect.  The  big  functions  they 
did  not  mind — they  knew  these  could  not  be  kept  out 
of  the  Press,  and  it  is  policy  on  the  part  of  anyone 
holding  a  big  Government  appointment  that  they 
should  appear  in  the  Press.  A  big  salary  is  paid 
(though  it  never  covers  the  expenditure),  and  the 
public  looks  forward  with  great  interest  to  the  enter¬ 
tainments,  which  mean  so  much  to  them  and  the 
reputation  of  the  holder.  I  remember  being  in  the 
crowd  when  Lord  Dudley  was  making  his  State  entry 
into  Dublin.  The  cheering  was  on  rather  a  low  scale 
when  an  Englishman  called  out  to  give  him  a  good 
cheer. 

“  Sure,  we’ll  do  that  right  enough  when  he  leaves  us 
if  he’s  worth  it,”  was  the  reply. 

It  would  not  be  good  policy  to  put  a  man  into  these 
big  appointments  unless  he  is  able  and  willing  to  spend 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  during  the  time  he 
holds  the  position.  Dublin  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  most  Lord-Lieutenants  have  spent 
double  the  salary  allowed  by  the  Government. 
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After  a  few  months’  residence  at  Castleblayne, 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  returned  to  Dublin  and  spent 
their  time  between  the  Royal  Hospital  and  the  Head¬ 
quarters  Block — Curragh  Camp.  Dinners,  receptions 
and  balls  were  now  in  full  swing.  With  His  Excel¬ 
lency  Lord  Cadogan  at  the  Castle,  the  Duke  at  the 
Royal  Hospital  and  Lord  Iveagh  at  Stephen’s  Green, 
Dublin  was  full  of  life  and  local  functions.  The  first 
ball  given  by  Their  Royal  Highnesses  was  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  affair.  House-parties  in  the  neighbourhood 
brought  so  many  London  Society  people  that  we 
seemed  to  be  in  London  instead  of  Dublin.  I  know  of 
no  better  ballroom  than  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  with  its  wealth  of  old  armour,  its  life-size  por¬ 
traits  of  past  Lord-Lieutenants  hung  around  the  walls, 
and  the  twenty-five-feet  windows  draped  with  Royal 
Standards  as  curtains.  It  has  a  perfect  dance  floor 
with  ample  carpeted  space  around  it,  giving  plenty  of 
room  for  the  non-dancers  to  sit  and  watch  the  dancing 
in  comfort.  The  Duchess  was  ideal  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  no  one  could  have  better  taste  in  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  arrangements  and  laying  out 
the  rooms.  She  would  wait  until  all  was  ready,  then 
take  the  Princesses  with  her  and  rearrange  what  she 
thought  would  give  a  better  effect,  and  one  could  see 
at  once  the  impression  produced.  The  supper  was 
served  at  a  buffet  in  the  dining-room  and  a  small  sit- 
down  supper  was  arranged  in  the  sitting-room  for  the 
Viceregal  party.  Sometimes  a  variation  was  made 
in  the  supper  arrangements,  supper  being  served  on 
round  tables,  ten  persons  to  each  table  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  and  in  the  corridor  around  the  quadrangle. 
This  made  a  lot  of  work,  but  added  greatly  to  the 
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comfort  of  the  guests,  who  could  get  supper  at  their 
leisure  owing  to  the  space  it  gave  for  the  purpose.  It 
was  ideal  for  the  florist  with  so  many  window-recesses 
and  corners  to  fill.  The  white  walls  and  red  carpeted 
floor,  with  strings  of  old  chandeliers  and  warmed  by 
American  stoves,  made  it  very  cheery  and  impressive. 
The  Duchess  made  a  gracious  hostess,  and  no  better 
host  could  be  desired  than  the  Duke.  The  balls  and 
dinners  were  a  real  pleasure  to  them — therh  was  no 
anxiety  about  anything.  They  gave  a  free  hand  to 
the  steward  and  chef,  and  it  whs  the  A.D.C.’s  duty  to 
see  that  the  guests  were  well  looked  after.  The  ser¬ 
vants  each  had  their  responsibilities  and  knew  the 
consequences  if  the  occasion  was  a  failure. 

Things  went  merrily  along  for  a  time,  when  the 
death  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  the  slow 
winding  up  of  the  Boer  War  put  an  end  to  gaiety  for 
twelve  months.  During  this  period  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  spent  most  of  their  time  at  the  Curragh, 
with  many  trips  to  London.  The  death  of  the  Queen 
and  other  family  affairs  took  them  there  very  often. 
Mourning  over,  and  peace  signed  with  the  Boers, 
festivities  revived  with  the  State  entry  into  Dublin  of 
Their  Majesties  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra, 
who  received  a  welcome  equal  to  the  one  given  to 
Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  A  State  Banquet 
was  given  by  the  Duke  in  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  the  Hall  being  arranged  as  for  a  ball,  and 
the  dinner  served  at  two  round  tables,  thirty-two 
guests  at  each.  The  tables  were  18  feet  in  diameter 
and  decorated  entirely  with  Irish  plate.  One  table 
had  old  Irish  silver,  the  other  Tara  silver,  and  lighted 
with  3-feet  candelabra,  one  of  seven  lights  in  the 
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centre  of  the  table  and  four  others  around  of  five 
lights  each  (five  candelabra  to  each  table).  These 
with  the  gas  overhead  made  a  very  soft  light.  The 
floral  decorations  consisted  of  red  roses  with  tradings 
of  stag’s  horn  moss.  No  flower  vase  exceeded  6 
inches  above  the  table,  thus  giving  Their  Majesties 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  speak  to  each  guest  if  they 
desired  to  do  so.  To  decorate  the  table  clean  builders’ 
planks  and  trestles  had  to  be  used,  and  it  was  a  pecu¬ 
liar  sight  to  see  the  decorators  in  carpet  slippers  in  a 
crouching  position  at  their  work.  However,  when  it 
was  finished  it  was  very  pretty  and  effective,  and 
Their  Majesties  expressed  their  approval  in  very 
generous  terms  during  the  dinner.  King  Edward  sat 
at  one  table  and  Queen  Alexandra  at  the  other.  The 
dinner  was  served  in  eight  courses  and  was  over  in  an 
hour — and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  in  repeating  the 
gracious  words  said  to  me  by  His  Majesty  after  the 
banquet,  “  that  he  did  not  remember  a  prettier 
banquet,  and  certainly  one  ever  better  served.” 

This  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Victorian  Order.  When  the  guests  were 
seated,  it  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered.  The  large 
round  tables  of  this  size  were  original  and  out  of  the 
common,  and  never  did  the  Great  Hall  show  itself  to 
greater  advantage.  We,  however,  were  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  not  finding  sufficient  chairs  of  one  pattern, 
and  tried  the  gilt  wood  ballroom  chairs,  but  these  the 
Duchess  condemned  as  unsuitable  in  the  Great  Hall. 
There  were  only  twenty-four  hours  to  find  twenty- 
four  Chippendale  chairs  to  match  the  forty  we  pos¬ 
sessed,  so  we  had  recourse  to  an  antique  dealer  well 
known  in  Dublin,  who  was  asked  what  he  could  do. 
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“  Sure,  I’ll  get  them,”  was  his  prompt  reply.  He  had 
made  the  forty  we  possessed  and  evidently  remem¬ 
bered  where  he  had  sold  the  others  of  the  same  pattern, 
for  it  afterwards  transpired  that  he  got  the  loan  of 
them  from  two  different  houses.  They  were  a  per¬ 
fect  match  and  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  banquet. 
Thus,  even  Royalty  have  on  occasions  to  borrow. 
The  dealer  was  on  the  spot  at  the  close  of  the  banquet 
to  take  away  the  chairs  and  promptly  chalked  the 
seats  underneath  the  chairs  that  had  been  used  by 
Their  Majesties.  He  had  placed  one  of  the  borrowed 
chairs  at  each  table  unknown  to  anyone  in  the  places 
reserved  for  the  King  and  Queen,  so  that  on  returning 
the  chairs  to  their  owners  he  would  be  able  to  point 
out  the  particular  chair  Their  Majesties  had  sat  on, 
adding,  “  Sure,  they’ll  be  proud  of  it.” 

When  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  guests  left  the 
Great  Hall  a  crowd  of  people  seemed  to  come  from 
everywhere.  The  engineer  had  gone  out  and  left  a 
door  leading  to  the  quadrangle  unlocked  and  they 
rushed  in  for  souvenirs  in  the  shape  of  flowers.  In  a 
few  minutes  all  the  roses  within  reach  were  taken, 
much  to  the  head-gardener’s  dismay,  who  had  only 
the  flowers  in  the  centre  to  remove  and  this  needed 
the  trestles  and  planks  to  get  at  them.  I  was  anxious 
about  the  silver,  but  nothing  was  touched. 

The  outside  of  the  Royal  Hospital  and  the  grounds 
were  illuminated  by  Messrs.  Brock  of  London  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  illuminations  for  the  Delhi  Durbar, 
and  a  veritable  fairyland  they  produced.  The  ter¬ 
races  in  the  garden  were  covered  with  weird  monsters 
of  grotesque  shape  and  size  and  the  trees  hung  from 
branch  to  branch  with  different-coloured  lights,  the 
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evening  concluding  with  a  gigantic  display  of  fire¬ 
works. 

Entertainments  now  followed  in  quick  succession. 
The  dinners  had  resumed  their  Irish  humour  and 
were  looked  forward  to  with  real  pleasure  by  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  jovial 
company  they  gathered  around  them.  An  Irish 
Judge  known  as  Peter  the  Packer  was  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  others  equally  well  known  for  their  dinner- 
table  stories  made  a  very  merry  party.  Lord  and 
Lady  Rossmore  were  often  guests,  and  I  doubt  if  a 
better  Irish  story-teller  than  His  Lordship  could  be 
found,  for  he  seemed  to  have  an  inexhaustible  store 
and  kept  the  table  in  roars  of  laughter. 

The  Duke  was  often  away  from  Dublin  inspecting 
troops  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  and,  during  one  of 
his  inspections,  was  the  guest  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ross¬ 
more.  His  Lordship  had  an  Irish  footman  who  was 
much  perplexed  at  His  Royal  Highness  bringing  a 
footman  as  well  as  a  valet  with  him,  seeing  he  was 
alone,  and  asked  the  Duke’s  footman  for  an  explan¬ 
ation.  It  so  happened  that  the  footman  was  also  an 
Irishman  and  did  not  appreciate  this  inquisitiveness. 
So  to  enlighten  him  he  said,  “  Sure  now,  when  the 
Duke  travels  out  of  England  he  always  takes  a  courier 
with  him,  and  as  I  am  Irish  he  has  brought  me  here  to 
speak  the  language.  Do  you  see  now  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  replied  the  other,  and  breaking  into  Celtic 
floored  the  Duke’s  man,  who  could  not  speak  a  word 
of  Irish  ! 

Many  humorous  incidents  happened  to  His  Royal 
Highness  when  travelling  and  these  were  duly  related 
by  the  valet  on  his  return  home.  Here  is  one.  At  a 
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certain  railway-station  the  station-master  was  very 
anxious  over  Their  Royal  Highnesses’  comfort  and 
repeatedly  asked  if  they  had  got  all  they  wanted. 
On  being  assured  they  had,  he  again  repeated  the  same 
question,  so  to  satisfy  him  the  Duke  said,  “  Perhaps 
we  had  better  hotf6  a  foot-warmer ;  it  might  add  to 
our  comfort.” 

Immediately  the  station-master  turned  to  the 
porters  and  called  out,  “  Here,  you  spalpeens,  bring  a 
foot- warmer  at  once,”  the  result  being  that  five  foot- 
warmers  were  brought. 

When  the  Duke  saw  that  the  five  were  being  put 
into  the  carriage,  he  said,  “We  only  want  one — we 
shall  be  overheated.” 

But  the  station-master  exclaimed,  “  Not  at  all,  not 
at  all,  your  Royal  Highness.  Sure,  they’re  all  cold.” 

Another  story  told  by  the  valet  when  returning 
from  the  manoeuvres  was  as  follows  :  The  Duke  had 
stayed  at  a  small  hotel  near  the  scene  of  operations 
and  the  landlord  had  engaged  a  special  waiter  for  the 
event.  The  waiter,  never  having  seen  Royalty  before, 
was  over-anxious  not  to  make  a  mistake  in  his  duties, 
and  always  consulted  the  valet  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  He  was  told  to  bring  a  cup  of  tea  to  the  Duke’s 
bedroom  at  7.30  next  morning. 

“  Sure,  I  will  now,  and  do  I  bring  it  on  a  silver 
tray  ?  ” 

The  valet  said,  “  Yes,  if  you  have  one.  Just  the 
cup  of  tea  poured  out  with  a  small  basin  of  sugar  and 
a  small  jug  of  milk.” 

“  And  do  I  wear  white  gloves  ?  ” 

“You  can  if  you  like,”  was  the  reply. 

Next  morning  the  waiter  was  there  to  the  minute, 
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wearing  white  cotton  gloves  much  too  small  for  his 
hands,  the  fingers  only  half-way  in  and  the  ends  hang¬ 
ing  an  inch  or  more  from  his  finger-tips. 

“  What  on  earth  is  that  ?  ”  asked  the  Duke. 

“  Your  early  cup  of  tea,  your  Royal  Highness,” 
replied  the  waiter,  laying  down  a  large  five  o’clock 
tea-tray  ! 

I  hope  my  readers  will  not  think  I  am  casting 
reflections  on  the  Irish  waiters.  They  are,  as  a  rule, 
excellent  men  and  some  of  them  come  each  year  to 
London  for  the  season,  but  as  in  every  other  calling 
there  are  exceptions.  The  Irish  are  either  witty  or 
dull,  clever  or  the  reverse,  with  not  much  of  the 
medium  in  them.  This  was  my  impression  after  nine 
years’  residence  with  them,  and  having  married  an 
Irish  girl,  I  claim  to  know  them  pretty  well.  They 
have  big  hearts  and  where  they  love,  they  love  in¬ 
tensely  ;  and  where  they  hate,  they  hate  furiously. 

We  had  many  functions  at  the  Royal  Hospital  and 
the  foregoing  story  of  the  waiter  brings  to  my  memory 
a  very  humorous  event  which  was  brought  about  by 
an  over-zealous  waiter  who  was  generally  told  off  to 
call  the  carriages  up  after  the  party  was  over.  The 
jaunting-car  is  known  in  Dublin  as  the  outside  car, 
and  the  four-wheeler  as  the  inside  car.  Two  well- 
known  Dublin  ladies’  cars  were  on  the  rank,  whom  we 
will  call  Mrs.  A.  and  Mrs.  M.  One  lady  was  very 
portly,  the  other  small  and  slim.  The  A.D.C.’s  were, 
as  usual,  eager  to  get  the  guests  away  and  told  the 
waiter  to  hurry  up  the  carriages  and  cars  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  give  the  name  of  the  one  at  the  door  and 
the  next  following.  The  waiter  possessed  a  powerful 
voice  and  could  be  heard  all  down  the  rank,  and  the 
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cars  were  getting  away  expeditiously.  Presently  in 
a  stentorian  voice  came  the  startling  announcement 
that  “  Mrs.  A’s  outside  stops  the  whole  of  the  way, 
and  Mrs.  M’s  inside  is  coming  up.”  The  guests 
who  were  waiting  for  their  carriages  and  cars  simply 
roared  with  laughter,  but  the  waiter  could  not  see  the 
cause  of  it.  It  caused  confusion  as  well,  for  it  should 
have  been  the  reverse,  the  outside  car  was  for  the 
slim  lady.  I  hardly  think  the  portly  lady  had  been 
on  an  outside  car  for  years,  but  no  one  entered  in  the 
general  laughter  more  heartily  than  she  did. 

After  spending  the  winter  and  spring  at  the  Royal 
Hospital,  Their  Royal  Highnesses  went  into  residence 
at  the  Headquarters  Block,  Curragh  Camp.  They 
occupied  all  the  huts  in  the  compound.  The  Prin¬ 
cesses  had  a  hut  to  themselves  and  they  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  camp  life.  Walking,  riding 
and  driving  in  their  pony  car,  they  spent  the  greater 
part  of  their  time  out  of  doors.  The  country  around 
the  Curragh  is  very  pretty,  and  fine  gallops  can  be 
got  across  the  Camp,  disturbing  nothing,  except  the 
ever-present  sheep.  The  Duchess  preferred  the  Cur¬ 
ragh  to  any  other  place  in  Ireland,  and  entered  to  the 
full  into  the  charm  of  country  life,  together  with  the 
Princesses. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  we  had  a  very  alarming 
scare.  The  hut  occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
was  on  fire.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Groom  of  the 
Chambers,  who  came  to  my  office  and  in  a  very  quiet 
manner  said,  “  Come  with  me  and  I  will  show  you 
something.”  On  getting  outside  I  realized  that  a  fire 
had  broken  out  in  the  stoke-hole  hut  and  was  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  Duke’s  hut.  I  at  once  called  to  the 
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guard-room  to  sound  the  fire  alarm  on  the  bugle. 
This  was  promptly  done,  and  everybody  was  soon  on 
the  run  with  water  in  every  conceivable  vessel.  The 
fire  engine  arrived  in  a  few  minutes,  but  the  fire  had 
been  got  under  by  the  servants,  and  one  well-directed 
bucket  of  water  thrown  on  by  Captain  Holland,  the 
A.D.C.,  extinguished  the  blaze.  The  firemen  decided 
to  saturate  the  burnt  portion  of  the  hut  in  case  it 
should  break  out  again,  and  in  doing  so  the  engine 
sucked  all  the  gold-fish  out  of  the  little  pond  in  the 
garden.  The  man  with  the  hose,  somehow  or  other, 
got  it  turned  on  to  the  Duke,  who  received  a  thorough 
drenching,  which  caused  His  Royal  Highness  to 
remark,  “  My  good  man,  it’s  my  hut  that  is  on  fire, 
not  me.” 

Their  Royal  Highnesses’  going  into  residence  at  the 
Headquarters  Block  the  first  year  caused  a  flutter 
among  the  officers’  wives  stationed  there,  and  ran  up 
their  millinery  and  dressmakers’  bills  considerably, 
owing  to  the  entertainments  given.  A  new  dress  was 
considered  necessary  for  each  event,  though  this 
was  about  the  farthest  wish  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 
They  were  the  last  people  to  expect  unnecessary 
expense  on  their  account,  and  they  knew  only  too 
well  that  many  officers  had  to  economize  to  five  on 
their  pay.  Two  days  after  Their  Royal  Highnesses  had 
left  the  Curragh  for  Dublin,  I  happened  to  go  to  the 
market  to  arrange  for  the  storing  of  the  furniture  in 
the  Headquarters  Block  until  it  was  required  again, 
and  was  arranging  with  the  caterer  about  it,  when  an 
officer’s  wife  came  in.  Another  lady  was  in  the 
market,  and  this  was  their  greeting :  “  Thank  God, 
they  are  gone,  thank  God,  they  are  gone !  Had  they 
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remained  another  fortnight,  I  should  have  had  nothing 
to  wear.” 

Being  puzzled  as  to  what  they  meant,  I  asked  the 
caterer  the  cause  of  it.  He  whispered  to  me,  “  They 
are  pleased  the  Duke  and  Duchess  have  gone  back  to 
Dublin  as  they  have  worn  out  all  their  best  clothes.” 

I  told  the  A.D.C.  what  I  had  overheard.  The 
following  year  invitations  were  sent  out  the  day  before 
the  party,  and  often  on  the  day  itself,  thus  giving 
them  no  opportunity  to  get  new  dresses,  and  Her 
Royal  Highness  and  the  Princesses  made  a  point  of 
appearing  in  the  same  dresses  for  nearly  all  the  enter¬ 
tainments  to  set  the  example. 

Christmas  was  coming  and  with  it  the  good  things 
it  brings  in  its  train.  Captain  Beresford,  one  of  the 
A.D.C. ’s,  had  a  notorious  thieving  spaniel,  who 
was  certainly  what  is  called  “  a  poor-man’s  dog,” 
that  is,  he  did  not  require  feeding — he  foraged  for 
himself.  One  day  the  equerry  had  been  for  a  ride, 
and,  on  returning,  met  the  spaniel  in  the  avenue, 
trailing  a  goose  towards  the  stables.  He  congratu¬ 
lated  the  dog  on  his  foraging,  “  Good  dog,  good  dog, 
Prince.  You  know  what  is  good  for  Christmas,”  he 
said.  On  reaching  home,  his  wife  was  all  excitement, 
some  one,  or  something  had  stolen  the  goose  that  had 
not  been  in  the  house  half  an  hour.  “  Well,  I  met  the 
thief,”  was  the  equerry’s  reply,  “  and  congratulated 
him,  but  I  little  thought  he  had  my  goose.”  Fortun¬ 
ately  the  bird  was  recovered  very  little  the  worse  for 
the  adventure. 

I  was  less  fortunate  over  the  same  dog.  He  took  a 
great  liking  to  my  little  boys  and  would  go  to  the 
school  with  them,  and  often  meet  them  on  their 
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return  home,  in  fact,  he  made  his  home  with  us  in  the 
absence  of  his  master.  He  had  a  strong  dislike  for 
the  postman  (I  believe  most  dogs  have,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  say  why),  and  one  day  the  postman  was 
delivering  a  parcel  at  my  quarters.  My  boy  took  it 
from  him,  the  dog  standing  close  by.  Then  the  man 
discovered  he  had  given  the  wrong  parcel,  so  took  it 
back  in  a  quick  sort  of  way.  The  dog  seeing  this 
sprang  at  him,  tearing  his  trousers  across  the  seat. 
This  cost  me  a  new  pair  and  ample  apologies. 

The  same  spaniel  raided  an  officer’s  larder  while 
dinner  was  being  served.  There  were  extra  people 
in  the  dining-room  and  being  in  a  hurry  the  cook  had 
left  the  larder  door  open.  Prince  entered  and  demo¬ 
lished  the  cold  savoury,  and  when  the  cook  went  for 
the  dish  she  found  the  dog  foraging  for  something 
else.  He  then  got  the  broom  instead  and  news  of  the 
mishap  had  to  be  conveyed  to  the  hostess,  and  a  hasty 
savoury  made  in  its  place. 

The  Duke  was  chosen  to  represent  the  King  at  the 
Delhi  Durbar  in  1903,  and  in  his  absence  the  command 
was  held  by  General  McCalmont,  during  which  the 
Headquarters  were  in  a  semi-closed  state  for  some 
months.  On  the  return  of  Their  Koyal  Highnesses 
to  Dublin  things  brightened  up  again  and  entertain¬ 
ments  were  given  on  a  very  generous  scale  until  the 
close  of  the  command.  They  had  a  magnificent  send- 
off,  thousands  thronged  the  quays  to  wish  them  good¬ 
bye  and  many  looked  forward  to  the  Duke  coming 
back  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  which  would  have  been  an 
extremely  popular  event  had  it  come  to  pass.  The 
Irish  people  were  very  loath  to  lose  them  and  sincerely 
hoped  they  would  come  back  to  Ireland.  In  this 
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they  were  disappointed,  but  on  the  return  of  His 
Royal  Highness  to  Dublin  to  present  Colours  to  the 
Dublin  Fusiliers  he  received  a  most  hearty  welcome 
and  was  so  pressed  by  the  crowd  in  Grafton  Street 
that  he  was  carried  off  his  feet  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

After  their  arrival  in  England  Their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  spent  most  of  the  time  in  London,  going  for 
week-ends  to  Bagshot  Park  in  which  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  takes  a  great  interest,  having  quite  transformed 
the  place  since  he  resided  there.  He  has  great  taste  in 
laying  out  grounds  and  is  especially  fond  of  the  garden 
and  spends  the  greater  part  of  the  day  out  of  doors 
generally  with  the  gardener.  If  it  had  been  his  lot 
to  follow  some  occupation  instead  of  being  born  in 
the  purple,  he  would  have  made  an  excellent  landscape 
gardener.  There  are  acres  of  rhododendrons  in  vari¬ 
ous  colours  and  the  Park  in  the  spring  looks  more  like 
a  garden  than  the  usual  run  of  parks  around  big 
houses.  The  azalea  avenue  is  very  beautiful  and 
adds  quite  a  charm  to  the  place. 

One  evening  the  gardener  came  up  to  the  house 
carrying  most  carefully  a  plant  of  the  cactus  species 
which  blooms  for  a  few  hours  only  and  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  another  bloom  for  many  years.  He  was  very 
anxious  for  the  family  to  see  it  at  its  best,  and  it  so 
happened  that  the  bloom  was  at  its  height  (which  was 
about  half-an-hour’s  duration)  during  dinner.  It  was 
therefore  put  in  the  conservatory  and  when  the  time 
given  by  the  gardener  came  round  the  Duke  sent  the 
page  to  see  if  it  was  fully  out.  On  being  told  that  it 
was,  an  order  was  given  to  light  up  the  conservatory, 
but  something  went  wrong  with  the  switch  and  the 
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lights  would  not  come  on,  so  it  was  then  taken  to  the 
saloon.  On  moving  the  plant  the  treasured  bloom 
fell  off.  Fortunately  a  housemaid  was  at  hand  and  a 
hairpin  taken  from  her  hair  was  used  to  restore  the 
bloom  to  its  place  on  the  plant.  The  flower  was  much 
admired  and  the  hairpin  was  not  discovered,  and 
neither  the  Duke  nor  the  gardener  were  any  the  wiser 
for  what  had  taken  place. 

Christmas  was  usually  spent  at  Bagshot,  when 
useful  presents  were  given  each  year  to  the  servants 
and  outdoor  employes.  The  Duchess,  in  addition, 
would  go  round  the  rooms  and  collect  oddments  and 
ornaments  to  be  drawn  for  among  the  servants, 
collecting  sufficient  for  all  to  get  a  prize.  One  Christ¬ 
mas  a  locked  box  was  amongst  the  articles  collected, 
but  the  key  could  not  be  found,  so  the  box  was  to  be  a 
surprise  packet  for  some  one.  It  was  drawn  by  the 
scullery  man,  who  forced  the  box  open  and  on  finding 
it  contained  two  gold  bracelets,  gold  ear-rings,  a  gold 
chain  and  pendant,  brought  the  box  to  the  steward, 
who  in  turn  took  it  to  the  Duchess.  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  then  remembered  that  it  was  a  present  she 
received  when  in  India  and  had  been  put  away  so  long 
that  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  However,  she 
told  the  steward  to  give  it  back  to  the  man  and  to 
thank  him  for  his  honesty  in  letting  her  know  its 
contents.  It  was  indeed  a  lucky  surprise  for  the  man. 

The  house  itself  is  modern  and  has  little  of  interest 
about  it.  Recently  a  roomy  museum  has  been  added 
to  it  and  this  is  well  filled  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase, 
and  Indian  trophies.  It  is  a  convenient  distance 
from  London — an  hour’s  motor  drive  brings  you  easily 
there  and  it  is  only  a  few  miles  from  Windsor.  The 
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King  and  Queen  often  drive  over,  Sunday  being 
generally  chosen  by  them  to  spend  a  quiet  afternoon. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  was  a  near  neighbour  and  up  to 
the  last  was  a  frequent  visitor.  The  visitors  were 
mostly  members  of  the  Royal  Family  and  except  in 
Ascot  week  there  was  very  little  entertaining — it  was 
more  or  less  a  haven  of  rest  for  them. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FESTIVITIES  IN  MALTA 

We  had  been  in  England  about  eighteen  months 
when  the  Duke  was  appointed  to  a  command  with 
Headquarters  at  Malta.  Valetta  Palace  and  San 
Antonia  Palace  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Valetta  Palace  viewed  from  the  outside  is  a  huge 
sombre-looking  building  (the  home  of  the  Crusaders), 
and  you  enter  by  a  very  fine  white  marble  stairway 
which  brings  you  into  a  large  corridor  that  runs  round 
the  inside  of  the  Palace.  The  Parliament  Chamber  is 
on  the  right  as  you  enter  the  corridor  and  is  an  impos¬ 
ing  room.  The  Gobelin  Tapestry  is  very  beautiful — 
the  walls  are  hung  with  it  from  end  to  end  and  the 
fine  painted  ceiling  makes  the  room  very  attractive. 
The  Armoury  is  the  chief  attraction  and  is  a  very  large 
room.  The  walls  are  hung  with  suits  of  armour  and  a 
carriage  used  by  Napoleon  is  in  the  centre  of  the  room. 

The  main  corridors,  which  are  fined  with  dummy 
men  in  every  type  of  Crusader  armour,  are  large  and 
lofty.  The  walls  are  hung  with  portraits  of  our  own 
Royal  Family,  Grand  Masters  and  other  notables. 
The  ceilings  are  painted,  which  gives  them  a  very 
stately  appearance.  The  corridors  made  an  excellent 
promenade  and  provided  sitting-out  accommodation 
for  the  balls  ;  they  lent  themselves  to  decoration,  as 
the  tallest  movable  palms  could  be  used. 
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We  had  a  children’s  Christmas  tree  and  tea  for 
nine  hundred.  The  children  were  seated  at  6-feet 
barrack  tables  placed  across  the  corridors,  and  there 
were  still  eleven  feet  of  passage  room  left  for  serving, 
while  only  half  of  the  corridors  were  needed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Christmas  tree  was  set  up  in  the 
Armoury,  which  gave  ample  room  for  the  children 
to  romp  about  it. 

The  ballroom  is  another  very  large  room,  and  was 
decorated  in  the  French  Imperial  style.  During  Their 
Royal  Highnesses’  occupation  of  the  Palace  the  electric 
lighting  was  overhauled,  and  in  doing  this  a  fresco 
ceiling  was  discovered  above  the  French  ceiling. 
The  room  was  redecorated  by  Messrs.  Waring  &  Gillow 
and  the  fresco  ceiling  restored,  which  made  the  room 
in  keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Palace.  The 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  are  of  equal  propor¬ 
tions  to  the  other  rooms  and  are  ideal  for  the  big 
functions  given  by  the  Governors. 

Malta  was  very  proud  to  have  Their  Royal  High¬ 
nesses  among  them,  and  gave  them  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  on  their  arrival,  bells  from  every  church 
steeple  being  rung,  or  rather  clanged.  This  they  did 
incessantly.  Bands  played,  and  the  streets  were  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated — in  fact,  the  whole  Island  turned  out 
to  receive  them.  A  hitch,  however,  occurred  in  the 
Palace,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  boot  chest, 
containing  His  Royal  Highness’s  Field-Marshal  boots, 
had  not  arrived  with  the  other  luggage.  The  Duke 
was  very  cross  about  it,  as  they  had  been  dispatched  a 
long  time  ahead  of  the  general  luggage,  and  no  Field- 
Marshal  boots  could  be  procured  on  the  Island.  The 
Military  Secretary,  with  his  Irish  humour  suggested 
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taking  a  pair  from  one  of  the  dummy  men  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  being  sure  the  Maltese  would  not  know  the 
difference,  as  they  were  certainly  of  the  same  type. 
This,  however,  was  not  done,  and  a  change  of  uniform 
had  to  take  place.  The  reception  took  a  long  time 
and  ended  with  aching  arms  after  so  much  handshak¬ 
ing. 

In  due  course,  the  usual  dinners  and  balls  followed 
at  short  intervals.  The  dinners  were  served  at  one 
long  table  seating  sixty  and  gave  plenty  of  room 
alike  to  the  guests  and  servers.  The  room  was  well 
lighted  with  cut-glass  chandeliers  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  and  cut-glass  wall  brackets  fitted  with  electric 
lights.  This,  with  a  wealth  of  roses  from  the  famous 
San  Antonia  gardens,  made  a  charming  display.  The 
balls  were  a  great  event  in  Valetta  and  provided  a 
harvest  for  tradesmen  and  carrozze  drivers,  few  people 
keeping  their  own  carriages.  Naval  and  military 
officers  and  their  wives  preponderated  and  members 
of  the  old  Maltese  nobility  made  up  the  parties,  rang¬ 
ing  from  six  to  seven  hundred.  The  ballroom  with  a 
large  drawing-room  at  each  end,  seemed  never 
crowded,  and  the  naval  and  military  uniforms  gave 
colour  to  the  scene.  These  entertainments  are 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  the  people  who  are 
entitled  to  an  invitation,  and  are  the  life  of  the 
Island. 

The  rooms  occupied  by  the  Staff  were  on  the  cor¬ 
ridor  floor,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  one  ball,  the 
bandsmen  mistook  the  lady-in-waiting’s  bedroom  for 
their  supper-room.  The  lady  had  omitted  to  lock 
the  door,  and  five  bandsmen  suddenly  entered  her 
room  just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  getting  into  bed. 
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Taking  the  situation  very  calmly,  she  told  her  unex¬ 
pected  visitors  that  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiv¬ 
ing  gentlemen  at  that  hour  ;  but,  before  she  could 
say  more,  they  had  vanished  much  more  quickly  than 
they  had  entered. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  social  year  is  the  Carnival, 
concluding  with  the  ball,  given  by  the  Governor  in  the 
Palace.  At  this  function  the  company  numbers 
about  one  thousand,  sometimes  considerably  over. 
Unfortunately,  His  Royal  Highness  could  not  be 
present  at  either  of  the  balls  that  took  place  during 
his  stay  in  Malta,  his  inspection  duties  taking  him  to 
Egypt  at  that  time  of  the  year.  A  Staff- officer  was 
left  behind  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  along  with 
Colonel  Biancardi,  the  Maltese  officer  on  the  Duke’s 
Staff,  who,  next  to  the  Archbishop,  was  the  greatest 
factotum  on  the  Island.  He  was  an  excellent  help 
to  the  steward  and  spared  no  time  or  pains  to  make 
the  event  as  brilliant  as  possible.  He  expected  a 
company  of  fifteen  hundred,  and  his  great  aim  was  to 
have  a  sit-down  supper  at  round  tables,  instead  of  a 
stand-up  buffet.  So,  after  a  consultation  with  the 
steward  and  chef,  it  was  decided  to  carry  out  this 
arrangement.  A  contractor  was  found  who  could 
supply  one  hundred  small  tables  to  seat  four  people 
and  carry  eight  dishes,  but  chairs  he  could  not  manage. 
Colonel  Biancardi  said,  “  I  can  get  five  hundred  chairs 
from  one  church  alone.”  This  fixed  it  up  and  arrange¬ 
ments  went  on  apace. 

The  supper-room  was  the  Armoury,  and  as  one  of 
the  large  windows  overlooked  the  kitchen,  a  short 
passage-way  was  fixed  up,  which  fortunately  brought 
us  close  to  the  larders  and  saved  no  end  of  carrying. 
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The  washing-up  arrangements,  vital  to  so  large  a  ball, 
especially  where  hireage  is  so  limited,  had  to  be  organ¬ 
ized  on  most  careful  lines.  A  small  inner  courtyard 
happened  to  be  alongside  the  Armoury,  and  here  a 
covered-in  booth  was  erected  with  portable  boilers 
to  furnish  the  necessary  hot  water.  Plenty  of  barrack 
tables  to  turn  the  things  out  on  completed  this  part 
of  the  arrangements. 

The  lighting  of  the  Armoury  was  the  next  problem. 
Candles  had  been  chosen,  when,  fortunately,  Admiral 
Sir  William  Fisher  strolled  into  the  Armoury,  escort¬ 
ing  two  young  ladies  he  had  brought  to  look  round 
the  Palace.  I  had  met  him  years  before  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  we  soon  got  into  conversation.  On  my 
saying  I  wished  it  were  possible  to  get  the  coloured 
electric  ships’  lights  and  weave  them  among  the 
armour  on  the  walls  and  line  the  ceiling,  he 
promptly  said,  “  You  can  have  them,  and  I  will 
send  the  men  to  fix  them  up  ;  but  what  about  the 
current  ?  ” 

Asking  him  if  he  could  wait  a  few  minutes,  I  ap¬ 
proached  the  ever-indispensable  Colonel  Biancardi, 
who  happened  to  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
On  my  explaining  the  proposal  to  him,  he  was  de¬ 
lighted,  telling  Sir  William  to  fix  up  the  lights,  and  he 
would  find  the  current.  This  settled  all  our  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  public  market  was  across  the  street, 
and  the  Colonel  arranged  for  the  current  to  come 
from  there.  When  the  lights  were  fixed  and  every¬ 
thing  complete,  they  were  tried  and  the  Armoury 
looked  a  veritable  fairyland. 

The  next  thing  was  the  placing  of  the  tables  ;  three 
round  tables  to  seat  eighteen  each  were  set  up  at  the 
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top  end  of  the  Armoury,  then  one  hundred  tables  in 
four  lines  of  twenty-five,  to  seat  four  to  each  table, 
gave  us  the  desired  room  for  the  army  of  waiters 
required — one  man  to  two  tables,  giving  him  eight 
people  to  serve.  This  took  fifty  waiters,  and  two  to 
each  table  at  the  top  made  fifty-six.  The  wines  were 
served  by  separate  men,  with  an  additional  service  of 
men  to  clear  out  the  things  used,  and  to  bring  back 
the  gear  from  the  washing-up  booth.  A  few  skilled 
waiters  were  told  off  to  keep  the  tables  supplied  with 
fresh  dishes,  as  required.  A  little  army  of  women 
was  employed  to  wash  up  and  to  give  out  clean  cloths 
and  collect  the  dirty  ones.  The  beautiful  Parliament 
Chamber  was  turned  into  a  cloakroom,  the  seats  and 
furniture  making  a  first-class  place  for  cloaks  and 
hats,  the  Palace  messengers  taking  charge  of  the 
room.  The  police  had  the  charge  of  the  setting  down, 
taking  up  and  the  ranking  of  the  carrozzes  and  car¬ 
riages. 

The  kitchen  staff  had  been  at  work  three  weeks 
previous,  and  several  extra  cooks  were  taken  on  for 
the  time.  The  menu  was  so  arranged,  that  the  two 
tables  set  apart  for  each  waiter  contained  everything 
on  the  menu.  The  bringing  in  of  the  supper  was  a 
big  undertaking,  especially  for  the  chef  and  his  staff, 
as  the  dishes  had  to  be  arranged  in  sixteens.  These 
were  passed  from  the  kitchen  by  lines  of  waiters,  the 
chef  and  the  steward  placing  them  on  the  tables  in 
their  proper  order.  Only  those  behind  the  scenes  in 
such  events  can  grasp  the  organization  required  to 
make  the  thing  a  success.  The  tea  buffet  was  set  up 
in  the  dining-room  and  ran  the  length  of  the  room  and 
across  the  top  end  of  it.  Here  was  served  tea,  coffee, 
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ices,  claret  cup,  champagne  cup,  lemonade  and  other 
light  drinks,  bon-bons,  chocolates,  cakes  and  other 
stillroom  delicacies  that  adorn  a  buffet  table.  This 
was  kept  up  from  start  to  finish. 

After  all  this  preparation  had  been  made  Colonel 
Biancardi  brought  a  telegram  from  the  Duke  to  say 
that  the  Austrian  Fleet  was  expected  to  put  in  at 
Malta  and  the  officers  were 'to  be  asked  to  the  ball. 
He  said  that  this  might  mean  three  hundred  more 
guests  and  he  had  already  received  thirteen  hundred 
acceptances,  but  this  was  more  a  matter  for  the  chef, 
who,  however,  rose  to  the  occasion.  Fortunately  a 
consignment  of  York  hams  for  general  use  had  arrived 
a  few  days  before  and  some  of  them  were  com¬ 
mandeered  for  the  supper.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  with  the  grocer  who  supplied  the  Palace  to  place 
at  our  disposal  what  tins  of  tongue  he  had  in  store  and 
to  take  back  all  unopened  ones.  Everything  had 
now  been  fixed  up,  from  the  pins  in  the  cloakroom  to 
the  coffee  and  beer  for  the  carrozze  men  outside. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  informed  daily  by  post 
for  a  week  before  how  the  preparations  progressed. 

The  day  came  and  at  eight  o’clock  the  guests  began 
to  arrive  and  at  8.30  dancing  commenced  to  the  strains 
of  Chevalier  Lancelott’s  excellent  string  band.  Half 
an  hour  later  dancing  was  at  its  height,  while  carnival 
costume  and  naval  and  military  dress  were  every¬ 
where.  There  were  no  ‘  ‘  mustn’ts  ’  ’  and  this  suited  the 
young  naval  officers,  who  love  their  enjoyment  in  a 
free-and-easy  manner.  The  private  apartments  were 
closed,  but  the  rest  of  the  Palace  was  thrown  open, 
and  although  over  sixteen  hundred  had  been  counted 
in  by  the  messengers  no  apparent  crush  was  seen 
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anywhere.  At  9.30  Colonel  Biancardi  was  fished  out 
of  the  ballroom  and  told  the  supper-room  was  laid  up. 
He  had  a  good  look  round  and  was  delighted  with  the 
arrangements.  At  ten  o’clock  the  doors  were  thrown 
open,  a  company  of  soldiers  in  the  uniform  of  fifty 
years  ago  lining  the  corridor  leading  to  the  Armoury. 
The  Governor  (General  Grant)  then  led  the  procession 
to  supper.  After  the  tables  were  filled,  two  policemen 
kept  the  door  and  warned  the  guests  when  the  room 
was  full. 

It  was  an  animated  scene,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  people  seated  as  comfortably  as  at  home.  The 
electric  light  of  the  ships’  lamps  brought  out  in  strik¬ 
ing  order  the  suits  of  armour  hung  on  the  walls,  and 
Napoleon’s  carriage  in  the  centre  of  the  room  was 
outlined  to  the  smallest  detail.  This,  with  the  lavish 
floral  designs,  had  a  very  beautiful  effect  and  drew 
the  admiration  of  everybody.  Candelabra  were 
placed  around  the  room  in  case  the  lights  should  fail, 
but  were  not  required.  The  different  costumes  and 
the  music  discoursed  by  the  Rifle  Brigade  band  rather 
inclined  the  guests  to  linger  at  the  tables,  which  were 
filled  five  times  over.  At  last,  to  use  a  waiter’s 
expression,  the  back  of  the  crush  was  broken  and 
many  returned  for  a  quiet  sit-down,  to  take  a  nibble 
and  listen  to  the  band.  At  the  tea  buffet  there  was 
always  a  crush,  but  no  one  was  overlooked  ;  it  was 
the  individuals’  fault  if  they  did  not  get  refreshments. 
About  midnight  Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg, 
who  was  Commander-in-Chief,  came  to  me  and  said 
the  ball  was  a  great  success  and  also  telegraphed 
their  Royal  Highnesses  to  that  effect.  A  few  hours 
later  daylight  was  appearing  and  the  Rifle  Brigade 
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bandmaster  began  to  wonder  bow  much  longer  they 
would  have  to  play.  Colonel  Biancardi  had  gone 
home  and  the  Military  Secretary,  Lord  Lanesborough, 
was  approached  as  to  when  the  King  was  to  be  played. 
His  answer  was,  “  Give  us  three  selections  more  and 
then  a  gallop.  We  are  thoroughly  enjoying  our¬ 
selves.” 

And  to  all  appearances  they  were  !  When  the 
gallop  was  played  a  loud  “  Boo  ”  came  from  the 
naval  and  military  young  bloods,  but  the  band  struck 
up  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  and  brought  a  delightful 
event  to  a  close — so  far  as  the  guests  were  concerned. 
The  next  thing  was  supper  for  the  bands,  waiters, 
washers-up  and  all  other  hands.  The  bandsmen’s 
supper  was  laid  out  on  the  tables  near  the  kitchen, 
and  when  they  had  sat  down  all  the  others  seated 
themselves  at  the  hundred  and  three  tables.  I  was 
asked  by  the  bandmaster  to  get  on  his  stand  from 
which  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  tables  could  be 
seen.  It  seemed  as  though  there  was  not  a  seat 
empty.  Such  a  transformation  scene — men  in  shirt 
sleeves,  women  with  coarse  wet  aprons,  waiters  in 
evening  dress,  cloakroom  attendants  in  their  smartest 
messenger  uniforms,  police  and  soldiers,  and  all 
seemed  to  be  having  the  time  of  their  lives.  When 
the  repast  was  over,  the  leading  waiter  called  for  three 
cheers  for  Their  Royal  Highnesses,  which  were  given 
in  a  very  rousing  manner  and  the  big  anxious  event 
was  brought  to  a  successful  close. 

What  I  liked  best  about  the  winding-up  of  the 
supper  was  that  the  Maltese  carried  away  the  leavings 
for  their  goats  and  poultry,  thus  saving  no  end  of 
what  is  simply  a  disagreeable  clearing  up,  for  no  one 
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who  has  not  seen  a  washing-up  room  after  a  big  ball 
supper  can  conceive  what  it  is  like. 

After  every  one  had  cleared  out  it  was  seven  o’clock, 
so  all  intention  of  going  to  bed  was  abandoned.  The 
fatigue  men  and  the  furniture  contractor’s  men  were 
waiting  to  dismantle  the  rooms  and  the  house  servants 
were  busy  getting  everything  back  to  its  place,  several 
waiters  with  the  house  servants  sorting  out  silver, 
glass  and  china,  all  of  which  had  again  to  be  washed. 
This  filled  up  the  second  day,  so  no  sleeping  draughts 
were  required  when  bedtime  came.  The  chef  asked 
me  to  come  to  the  larders ;  they  were  certainly  cleared. 
One  shelf  contained  seven  uncarved  chickens,  a  York 
ham  and  part  of  another,  two  or  three  jellies  and  a 
tureen  of  soup.  These  were  all  that  was  left !  The 
electric  fittings  and  ships’  lights  were  left  as  fixed 
until  Their  Royal  Highnesses  returned  from  Egypt, 
as  they  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  result. 

Balls  given  in  London  and  most  large  cities  are 
usually  done  by  contract  and  entail  little  anxiety  to 
either  hostess  or  servants.  It  is  different  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  appointment,  where  nearly  everything  has  to 
be  prepared  in  the  house.  The  only  things  we  got 
from  outside  were  ices  and  bon-bons.  I  have  gone 
into  details  over  this  ball  to  show  the  preparations 
required  and  the  amount  of  responsibility  that  falls 
on  the  servants,  who  have  to  carry  them  out,  it  being 
a  very  anxious  time  for  them.  But  what  must  it  be 
for  the  host  and  hostess,  who  have  to  receive  the  guests 
and  entertain  so  large  a  number  ?  A  ball  for  five 
hundred  takes  the  same  amount  of  care  and  fore¬ 
thought,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  supper 
takes  a  longer  time  with  the  larger  number.  Hence 
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it  is  so  essential  to  have  the  washing-up  arrangements 
as  perfect  as  possible,  unless  you  can  hire  sufficient  to 
put  you  through  without  washing  up.  This  is  done 
in  Naval  Commands  and  by  London  caterers  when  an 
unlimited  supply  can  be  drawn  from  the  stores  or  the 
caterer,  and  it  is  certainly  a  far  safer  arrangement. 

The  cost  of  the  ball  supper  was  very  moderate  for 
so  large  an  undertaking.  No  caterer  would  have 
carried  it  out  on  the  same  lines  at  the  price — he  would 
have  wanted  at  least  double  the  amount.  Nor  would 
the  people  employed  have  had  such  a  repast  at  the 
conclusion.  Living  in  Malta  is  much  cheaper  than  in 
England  and  this  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  ball 
given  in  London  to  sixteen  hundred  and  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner,  would  run  well  over  four  figures, 
and  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  there  is 
nothing  like  a  ball  to  distribute  money.  It  goes  to 
the  poor  seamstress  as  well  as  to  the  big  dressmaker. 
Many  tradesmen  require  extra  hands,  every  sort  of 
conveyance  is  called  upon  for  that  night,  waiters  and 
washers-up,  chefs  and  a  big  kitchen  staff  of  women 
cooks  and  charwomen,  bandsmen,  fatigue  men  and 
police  have  all  to  be  paid — a  ball  simply  broadcasts 
money.  Then  it  gives  a  night  to  be  remembered  by 
the  middle-class  man  and  woman  who  get  an  invi¬ 
tation,  but  who  themselves  cannot  afford  to  entertain 
— they  see  and  are  seen  by  every  one  else,  it  is  the 
night  of  their  lives.  If  it  is  a  Charity  ball,  it  is  a 
double  help.  The  Charity  benefits  as  well  as  those 
employed  to  carry  it  out,  and  if  done  well,  there  is 
nothing  more  enjoyable  to  the  guests,  or  to  the  host 
and  hostess  who  have  to  provide  the  funds. 

During  His  Royal  Highness’s  command,  the  Kaiser 
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with  the  Kaiserin  and  their  daughter  paid  a  visit  to 
Malta.  The  Kaiser  was  in  residence  at  Corfu  and 
came  over  in  his  yacht.  He  arrived  very  early  and 
left  the  same  night  about  midnight.  A  big  day’s 
work  was  in  store  for  us  on  this  occasion.  It  com¬ 
menced  with  a  reception  of  Germans  who  happened 
to  be  in  Malta  at  the  time.  There  were  not  many  and 
the  reception  was  over  by  eleven  o’clock,  this  being 
followed  by  a  luncheon  for  sixty  and  a  tea  at  San 
Antonia  Palace,  five  miles  away,  at  four  o’clock. 
Then  a  return  was  made  to  Valetta  Palace  for  a  ban¬ 
quet  for  sixty,  and  a  dance  was  afterwards  held  for 
seven  hundred.  The  Kaiser  was  at  his  best  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  and  on  leaving  was  most 
profuse  in  his  thanks  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 
From  his  yacht  on  his  return  home,  he  again  sent 
several  messages  thanking  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
for  so  delightful  a  day.  After  the  dinner  he  gave  a 
very  cheery  speech,  and  from  what  he  said,  it  seemed 
absolutely  impossible  that  a  war  could  break  out 
between  England  and  Germany — alas,  we  all  know 
what  happened.  Well,  the  old  book  says  very  truly 
“  Put  not  your  trust  in  Princes.”  On  his  departure, 
several  decorations  were  bestowed,  and  I  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

His  Majesty,  King  Edward,  with  Queen  Alexandra 
and  Princess  Victoria,  paid  Their  Royal  Highnesses  a 
visit  here,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  at  San  Antonia 
Palace.  It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  after  a  stroll 
through  the  gardens  after  luncheon,  His  Majesty  sat 
down  in  a  large  stone  arm-chair  in  the  garden  and  fell 
asleep.  That  day  he  had  a  function  at  Citta  Vecchia 
at  four  o’clock,  two  miles  away,  and  slept  past  that 
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hour.  He  was  rather  cross  that  nobody  woke  him  up, 
as  he  was  always  punctual  for  his  appointments. 

After  two  months’  residence  at  Valetta  Palace, 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  moved  to  San  Antonia,  and 
they  much  preferred  this  place  to  Valetta;  situated 
among  orange  groves  and  lovely  gardens,  it  is  much 
cooler  and  more  on  the  English  style  than  Valetta 
Palace,  though  much  smaller.  But  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  home,  and  most  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses’ 
time  was  spent  here  during  their  stay  in  Malta.  The 
Palace  and  gardens  are  admirable  for  a  garden-party, 
which  is  an  annual  feature,  and  invitations  were  sent 
out  on  a  large  scale.  The  first  year  the  A.D.C.’s  let 
it  be  known  that  frock-coats  and  tall  hats  were  the 
correct  dress,  which  caused  a  great  flutter  in  many 
wardrobes,  as  the  frock-coat  and  tall  hat  is  not  a  popu¬ 
lar  dress  on  the  Island.  Such  a  resurrection  of  these 
garments  as  was  seen  at  the  garden-party,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find.  Some  had  Bond  Street  cut,  new 
and  up  to  date,  others  old-fashioned  and  green  with 
age,  straight-brimmed  hats  and  curved-brimmed  hats, 
some  glossy  and  shiny,  others  touched  up  with  the 
clothes  brush.  The  ladies  were  all  well  dressed  in 
white  and  dainty  colours,  and  to  add  to  the  general 
scene,  the  Prune  Minister  of  Nepal  and  his  retinue, 
with  head-dresses  of  priceless  emeralds,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  world,  made  a  most  striking  picture. 
After  wearing  the  head-dresses  for  half  an  hour,  they 
found  them  unendurable  owing  to  their  weight  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  so  they  asked  the  Duchess  to 
allow  them  to  take  them  off.  They  then  stowed  them 
away  in  a  place  of  safety  and  donned  a  different  head- 
gear.  This  changed  the  scene  again,  and  after  a 
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short  stay,  they  bade  Their  Royal  Highnesses  good¬ 
bye  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  England.  The 
knowledge  that  these  distinguished  strangers  would 
break  their  journey  at  Malta  to  attend  the  garden- 
party  drew  an  immense  crowd,  and  it  was  evident 
that  nearly  everybody  who  had  received  an  invitation, 
had  accepted.  On  the  departure  of  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  and  his  entourage,  the  guests  gradually  melted 
away  and  so  a  unique  garden-party  was  brought  to  a 
close. 

Malta  possesses  an  excellent  polo  ground  and  race¬ 
course,  “  The  Marsa,”  and  luncheon  was  sometimes 
served  there  on  big  events.  But  the  one  great  draw¬ 
back  to  the  luncheons  was  the  torment  of  flies  ;  it 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
dining-hall.  On  going  into  a  room  adjoining,  I  found 
it  simply  black  with  these  pests.  So  taking  a  sugar 
dredger  and  sprinkling  the  tables  and  window-sills 
copiously  with  sugar,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
dining-hall  free  of  them,  by  giving  them  their  luncheon 
first.  They  are  a  terror,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to 
see  children  sitting  on  doorsteps  with  their  eyelids 
black  with  flies,  and  many  of  them  have  sores  caused 
by  these  pests.  The  Maltese  seem  to  take  little  notice 
of  them  ;  we,  however,  waged  a  relentless  war  against 
them,  and  every  device  known  was  put  in  hand  to 
keep  them  down.  Fly-papers  were  everywhere. 
One  day  fearful  shrieks  were  heard  coming  from  a 
room  and  we  all  hastened  to  find  out  what  was  the 
cause.  The  wind  had  blown  a  fly-paper  from  the 
top  of  a  chest  of  drawers  to  the  floor  and  a  Maltese 
servant  had  stepped  on  it  with  her  bare  feet,  getting 
one  stuck  fast,  and  in  her  excitement  she  got  the  other 
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on  to  the  fly-paper.  She  then  commenced  to  shriek 
wildly,  talking  between  her  shrieks  in  Maltese,  which 
no  one  could  understand.  The  only  sympathy  the 
poor  girl  got  was  in  roars  of  laughter  from  the  others, 
but  soon  a  pair  of  scissors  was  fetched  and  the  fly¬ 
paper  cut  in  half  to  liberate  her  feet,  then  a  footbath 
of  warm  water  soon  put  matters  right  again. 

Another  pest  is  the  mosquito.  Our  medical  officer 
explained  to  us  that  there  were  five  different  species, 
three  harmless  and  two  poisonous.  Against  these 
pests  we  were  protected  at  night  by  mosquito  nets. 
New-comers  to  the  Island  are  specially  singled  out  by 
them,  and  closed-up  eyes  and  red  bumps  are  often  the 
result  of  a  first  acquaintance  with  them.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  drawbacks,  there  were  advantages  to 
counterbalance.  The  delicious  blood  oranges,  for 
example,  which  are  considered  the  best  by  most 
people,  grow  in  abundance  on  the  Island.  It  was  an 
acceptable  sight  to  see  Georgio,  the  gardener,  coming 
to  the  Palace  with  a  cheery  smile,  and  a  large  basket  of 
this  delicious  fruit,  as  well  as  figs  and  melons. 

The  summer  is  very  hot,  but  we  were  fortunate 
in  this  respect  as  we  returned  to  London  during  the 
hottest  time  of  the  year.  The  following  year  was  a 
repetition  of  the  first  as  far  as  functions  and  enter¬ 
tainments  went.  But  rumours  were  heard  on  our 
return  to  London  for  the  summer  that  His  Royal 
Highness  had  been  selected  to  succeed  Lord  Grey  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada.  This  prevented  his 
return  to  Malta,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  people,  as 
no  one  could  have  been  more  popular  than  their  Royal 
Highnesses. 

Another  sorrowful  event  followed — His  Majesty 
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King  Edward  passed  away.  This  upset  the  plans  for 
Canada,  and  Lord  Grey’s  term  of  office  was  extended 
a  year  while  His  Royal  Highness  remained  in  London. 
King  Edward  and  the  Duke  were  devoted  brothers 
and  his  death  was  keenly  felt  among  the  Royal  Family. 
He  had  often  dined  at  Clarence  House  and  could  tell 
as  good  a  dinner-table  story  as  anyone.  I  will  try  to 
give  two  of  the  many  I  heard  His  Majesty  relate. 

One  was  about  Archbishop  Magee.  The  Archbishop 
had  got  run  down  in  health  and  was  ordered  by  his 
doctor  to  go  to  a  bracing  resort  for  change  and  rest. 
His  wife,  who  managed  all  the  household  affairs, 
chose  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  rooms  were  taken 
by  her  in  a  well-known  hotel.  The  Archbishop  rapidly 
recovered  and  made  up  his  mind  to  return  home,  and 
calling  for  his  bill  paid  it,  but  found  he  had  not  suffi¬ 
cient  money  left  to  take  him  home.  So  he  asked  for  a 
telegraph  form  and  told  the  waiter  he  could  stay  a  few 
days  longer.  He  then  wired  the  following  message 
to  his  wife  :  “You  sent  me  here  for  change  and  rest. 
The  waiter  has  got  the  change,  the  landlord  the  rest. 
Please  send  me  some  money  to  bring  me  home.” 

The  other  story  is  about  a  very  absent-minded  old 
gentleman  who  seldom  dined  away  from  home  and 
was  very  fond  of  a  good  dinner.  He  changed  his  cook 
from  time  to  time  to  get,  as  he  thought,  new  dishes. 
Dining  out  during  a  change  of  cooks  he  was  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  dinner,  and  in  one  of  his  absent- 
minded  moods,  thinking  he  was  at  home,  looked  across 
the  table  at  the  hostess  and  exclaimed,  “  My  dear,  I 
am  afraid  our  new  cook  is  another  failure.” 

King  Edward  liked  a  good  dinner,  a  good  cigar  and 
jovial  company. 
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The  death  of  His  Majesty  brought  the  Kaiser  once 
more  to  London,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Clarence 
House  and  stayed  to  luncheon.  This  was  quite  a 
family  party  and  only  members  of  the  Royal  Family 
were  there  to  meet  him.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  loss  of 
his  uncle  as  keenly  as  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family. 
He  always  impresses  those  who  have  to  wait  on  him, 
owing  to  his  having  very  little  use  in  his  left  arm  and 
eating  his  food  with  his  right  hand.  A  set  of  silver 
table  forks  made  specially  for  his  use  is  carried  by  an 
A.D.C.,  one  prong  being  shaped  to  act  as  a  knife.  As 
he  is  an  adept  with  his  fork,  one  scarcely  notices  his 
eating  with  his  right  hand. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  DUKE  IN  CANADA 

After  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  George, 
preparations  were  made  for  our  move  to  Canada. 
Furniture,  carpets,  plate,  curtains,  linen,  wines  and 
stores  ran  the  big  packing-cases  into  hundreds.  Motor¬ 
cars,  horses  and  stable  equipment  added  to  the  pile 
and  were  shipped  from  Liverpool,  landed  at  Montreal 
and  thence  by  C.P.R.  to  Ottawa.  An  advance  party 
arrived  ten  days  previous  to  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
and  on  reaching  Government  House  found  piles  of 
Lord  Grey’s  luggage  not  shipped.  So  between  the 
out  going  and  in  coming  luggage  the  racket  court  was 
filled  from  end  to  end,  in  some  instances  three  cases 
deep.  By  the  end  of  the  ten  days  we  were  fixed  up  and 
everything  ready  for  their  Royal  Highnesses’  arrival. 

Government  House,  or  Rideau  Hall  as  it  is  called 
locally,  is  a  large  building.  It  has  been  added  to 
from  time  to  time,  and  during  the  Duke’s  term  as 
Governor-General  it  was  much  enlarged  and  quite 
transformed,  about  twenty-eight  new  rooms  being 
added.  This  enabled  their  Royal  Highnesses  to 
accommodate  visitors  from  the  different  provinces, 
especially  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  gave  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  great 
dominions  with  their  representatives  more  fully. 
The  dining-room  was  enlarged  to  hold  eighty,  but  the 
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big  dinners  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  were  served  in 
the  ballroom,  which  made  a  capital  dining-room. 

A  short  passage-way  of  ten  yards  led  to  the  kitchen, 
another  of  twenty  yards  to  the  pantry  and  stillroom, 
which  means  so  much  when  big  functions  are  given. 
The  large  dinners  were  served  at  twelve  round  tables, 
ten  at  each  ;  the  carving  was  done  in  the  kitchen. 
There  were  two  waiters  and  a  carrier  to  each  table, 
i.e.  a  waiter  to  bring  in  the  courses  and  take  out  the 
used  articles,  so  that  the  waiters  had  no  need  to  leave 
their  table.  This  saved  a  lot  of  careering  about  the 
room,  while  it  did  not  crowd  the  gangways  to  the 
kitchen.  A  chef  saw  that  every  carrier  had  his  full 
course  on  his  tray  before  he  left  the  kitchen,  and 
another  waiter  gave  him  his  quota  of  plates,  hot  or 
cold,  as  required,  when  he  passed  through  the  serving- 
room.  The  dinners  were  over  in  an  hour  or  a  few 
minutes  over.  The  Parliamentary  dinner  and  the 
Paardeburgh  dinner  was  served  at  a  horseshoe  table 
which  seated  one  hundred,  and  a  reception  followed 
these  dinners.  The  refreshment  buffet  was  set  up  in 
the  dining-room.  These  dinners  were  very  popular — 
there  was  such  a  feeling  of  “  hail  fellow  well  met  ” 
about  them.  Guests  and  waiters  chatting  to  each 
other  seemed  a  little  odd  at  first,  but  we  soon  got  used 
to  this  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  waiting.  Here  may 
I  add  that  in  my  long  course  of  service  from  dinners 
to  crowned  heads  to  puppy-walk  dinners,  I  have 
seldom  met  a  smarter  lot  of  officers  than  those  who 
came  to  the  regimental  dinners  at  Rideau  Hall,  each 
thoroughly  at  his  ease  and  self-possessed. 

The  balls  are  the  chief  attraction,  and  since  the 
alterations  of  the  house  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
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sitting  out  without  disturbing  the  private  apartments 
in  the  least.  A  long  enclosed  verandah  running  the 
full  length  of  the  racket  court  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  reception-room.  This,  with  the  entrance  hall 
and  the  long  corridor,  gives  ample  sitting-out  room. 
The  reception-room  has  three  doors  leading  into  the 
racket  court  where  the  ball  supper  is  served  at  a  buffet 
table  running  the  full  length  of  the  court  which  accom¬ 
modates  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  at  a  time. 
Tea,  coffee  and  other  light  refreshments  are  served  at 
another  buffet  in  the  dining-room.  The  guests  num¬ 
bered  from  five  to  seven  hundred,  which  rather 
crowded  the  ballroom  for  the  first  hour  or  so  ;  after¬ 
wards  there  was  very  little  crowding. 

The  music  was  provided  by  the  Governor-General’s 
Foot  Guards’  string  band,  which  is  very  popular  in 
Ottawa. 

Among  the  many  parties  that  came  in  my  way  none 
was  more  exciting  to  the  guests  than  the  five  o’clock 
“  At  Home  ”  given  by  the  lady-in-waiting  to  her  many 
friends  in  Ottawa.  She  was  very  popular  and  pos¬ 
sessed  a  most  amiable  disposition  and  unruffled  tem¬ 
per,  else  I  feel  sure  the  pranks  played  on  her  party 
would  not  have  taken  place.  Invitations  were  sent 
out  and  a  jovial  party  assembled  on  the  day  appointed, 
everything  was  going  as  merrily  as  marriage  bells, 
when  the  attention  of  the  hostess  was  drawn  by  a 
guest  to  a  ladder  at  the  window.  In  a  moment  a  man 
appeared  and  commenced  to  clean  the  outside  of  the 
window  in  a  very  vigorous  manner. 

“  Oh,  please  go  away,  my  good  man,  and  come 
some  other  time  if  you  have  to  clean  the  window,” 
implored  the  hostess. 
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The  man  apologized  and  said  he  had  been  told  to  go 
at  once  and  clean  the  windows  in  her  room.  This 
little  incident  was  laughed  off  by  the  guests,  when 
shortly  after  a  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door  caused  a  lull 
in  the  conversation  and  in  reply  to  the  hostess’s 
“  Come  in,”  the  genial  house  carpenter  with  an  assist¬ 
ant  carrying  steps  arrived. 

“  Are  these  the  three  pictures  you  want  removed  at 
once  ?  ”  meekly  asked  the  carpenter. 

“  Oh,  Ambridge,  I  asked  for  no  pictures  to  be 
taken  down.  Whatever  does  it  mean  ?  ” 

“  Sorry,  ma’am,  I  was  told  you  wanted  three  pic¬ 
tures  taken  down  at  once.” 

Realizing  that  some  one  was  having  a  great  game 
with  her,  she  told  them  there  must  be  some  mistake, 
and  the  men  left.  Tea  again  went  on  merrily  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  another  knock  came  to  the  door. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  the  hostess,  and  a  footman 
appeared  with  a  basket. 

“  I  have  brought  the  basket  as  soon  as  it  came, 
ma’am  ”  he  said,  and  putting  it  down  on  the  floor  he 
raised  the  lid,  when  out  hopped  two  chickens. 

“  They  look  very  much  like  mine,”  said  a  guest,  and 
calling  them  to  her,  they  at  once  recognized  their 
owner,  who  picked  them  up  and  returned  them  to  the 
hamper. 

“  Well,”  said  the  hostess,  “  we  must  await  events 
after  this.” 

Getting  rid  of  the  fowls,  the  party  returned  to  the 
tea  and  sampled  the  delicacies  arranged  on  the  table. 
One  dish  had  a  cover,  and  on  raising  it,  a  tame  white 
mouse  bolted,  scattering  the  guests,  some  rushing  to 
the  door  and  into  the  corridor,  where  the  back  view  of 
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the  prankers  was  seen  scampering  out  of  sight  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  their  rooms.  The  mouse  was 
secured,  peace  followed,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  con¬ 
versation  right  up  to  the  time  they  took  their  depar¬ 
ture. 

The  garden-parties  were  a  big  summer  attraction 
and  were  generally  held  towards  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  as  nothing  destroys  a  garden  so  rapidly  as  a  host 
of  people  trampling  the  grass,  and  if  tents  for  tea  and 
refreshments  are  set  up,  it  will  take  weeks  to  get  the 
garden  into  shape  again.  The  new  rooms  added  to 
Rideau  Hall  were  so  constructed  that  tents  for  tea, 
etc.,  were  not  needed,  the  racket  court  being  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Winter  brings  hockey,  skiing  and  skating  galore. 
The  Winter  Sports  are  more  enjoyed  by  the  Canadians 
than  any  other  pastimes,  though  racing  is  getting  very 
popular,  especially  at  Toronto.  Every  Saturday 
afternoon  from  Christmas  to  March,  a  skating  party  is 
held  on  a  rink  adjoining  the  house,  and  from  two  to 
three  hundred  people  are  seen  figure  skating  and 
waltzing  on  skates  to  the  strains  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  Foot  Guards’  Band,  or  dashing  down  the 
big  toboggan  slide  alongside  the  rink — three  hours’ 
fun.  The  older  folks  whose  skating  days  are  over  sit 
comfortably  in  a  well-warmed  rink  room,  with  its 
glass  sides,  giving  a  full  view  of  the  rink  and  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  there.  Tea,  coffee,  lemonade,  cakes 
and  sandwiches  are  served,  as  well  as  mulled  claret, 
and  although  the  temperature  is  generally  20°  below 
zero  (often  more)  it  does  not  damp  their  ardour,  and 
the  sleighs  with  their  bells,  continually  coming  and 
going,  add  a  bright  charm  to  the  afternoon.  His 
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Royal  Highness  took  to  these  parties  from  the  first, 
and  being  a  good  skater  (thanks  to  the  time  he  was 
stationed  at  Montreal  during  the  Fenian  troubles)  he 
had  kept  it  up,  more  or  less,  so  that  it  was  nothing 
new  to  him.  He  could  manage  a  waltz  very  well,  as 
well  as  figure  skating.  He  certainly  outshone  some 
of  the  younger  members  of  his  staff,  whose  first  at¬ 
tempts  were  very  amusing  and  bumpy.  Princess 
Patricia  got  on  very  well,  and  before  we  left  Ottawa, 
was  quite  an  expert,  she  being  fortunate  in  having  so 
superb  a  skater  as  Miss  Maunsell  for  a  companion. 

These  parties  wound  up  in  March  with  a  big  night 
carnival.  Two  huge  bonfires  are  made  of  pine  wood 
and  barrels  of  tar  and  they  are  so  placed  that  you  get 
the  warmth  from  them  all  over  the  rink.  The  grounds 
and  buildings  around  are  decorated  with  the  flags  of 
all  nations,  and  thousands  of  Chinese  lanterns  of  all 
shapes  and  designs  are  hung  in  the  fir  trees  and  along 
the  carriage  drive,  while  fireworks  are  let  off  from 
time  to  time.  The  band  plays  lively  airs  and  slow 
waltz  tunes  alternately.  The  carnival  is  opened  with 
a  procession  of  skaters  dressed  in  bright  wool  costumes 
with  a  red  girdle  and  tight-fitting  wool  caps,  each 
carrying  a  Chinese  lantern  tied  on  a  short  stick.  The 
fun  is  fast  and  exhilarating,  and  kept  up  till  midnight 
and  sometimes  later  if  the  weather  is  favourable. 
The  bonfires  which  were  fit  at  the  top,  generally  burn 
out  about  two  o’clock.  A  small  lake  in  the  wood 
was  linked  up  with  the  main  rink  by  an  ice  road,  and 
this  relieved  the  crush  on  the  big  rink.  The  scene 
was  weird,  but  very  fascinating  and  enjoyable.  The 
supper  was  served  in  the  curling  rink,  which  runs  the 
full  length  of  the  skating  rink.  The  ice  in  the  curling 
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rink  was  covered  with  thick  carpets  and  the  place 
warmed  with  American  stoves.  The  waiters  were  in 
overcoats  and  fur  caps. 

Curling  is  another  favourite  pastime  with  the 
Canadians.  The  Governor-General  gives  a  silver  cup 
each  year  and  lunches  with  the  curlers  in  the  rink 
tea-room.  Curling  to  the  new-comer  from  the  Old 
Country  (Scotland  excepted)  seems  a  very  tame  game, 
but  the  old  hands  are  very  keen  on  it  and  place  the 
stones  just  where  they  want  them.  I  have  seen  very 
strong  men  unable  to  put  the  stone  the  full  length  of 
the  rink,  yet  to  watch  an  old  hand,  they  seem  to  use 
no  exertion  whatever  ;  it  is  just  a  knack  and  they  are 
used  to  the  game.  Soft  drinks,  a  good  luncheon, 
whisky  and  soda  and  cigarettes  make  a  good  holiday 
for  the  curler,  and  the  winner  of  the  cup  is  a  proud 
man  on  that  day. 

During  His  Royal  Highness’s  term  as  Governor- 
General,  several  ice  hockey  matches  were  held  be¬ 
tween  the  soldiers  who  were  in  camp  at  Rockcliff 
Park,  and  these  were  keenly  contested,  some  of  the 
soldiers  being  experts  at  the  game.  Matches  that 
take  place  in  the  public  rinks  in  Ottawa  draw  an 
immense  crowd,  and  are  on  a  par  with  the  interest 
taken  in  football  in  England.  On  first  seeing  the 
game  it  looks  a  certainty  that  some  terrible  accident 
must  happen  to  the  players.  They  seem  to  try  to 
bring  their  opponents  down  by  cutting,  as  it  were, 
the  ground  from  under  their  feet,  some  spring  up  in 
the  air,  turn  with  lightning  speed  and  are  many  yards 
away  with  the  tee  in  a  few  seconds.  These  matches 
take  place  at  night ;  the  rink  is  lit  up  with  hundreds 
of  electric  lights,  making  the  place  as  light  as  day. 
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The  Falls  on  the  Ottawa  River  and  its  tributaries 
make  cheap  generating  stations,  consequently  the 
electric  lighting  is  not  stinted.  The  city  itself  has 
five  lamps  on  each  standard  in  the  main  streets,  and 
on  returning  to  England  this  is  especially  noticed ;  our 
streets  look  gloomy  after  Canada.  I  have  heard  that 
Ottawa  was  the  first  city  to  be  lit  with  the  electric 
fight,  but  I  am  not  able  to  confirm  this. 

The  winters  are  cold,  yet  one  does  not  seem  to  feel 
the  cold  in  Canada  as  one  does  in  England,  while  the 
frostbites  some  people  get  are  generally  owing  to  their 
own  neglect  in  not  paying  attention  to  what  they  are 
told  to  do  by  the  natives  to  prevent  it.  Pneumonia 
is  often  contracted  in  the  same  way.  The  sun  is 
generally  shining,  a  dull  day  is  the  exception,  and 
feeling  the  warm  sun  makes  the  new-comer  careless 
over  dress.  The  houses  are  heated,  and  a  temper¬ 
ature  in  the  neighbourhood  of  60°  Fahrenheit  is  kept 
up  everywhere.  There  are  no  fireplaces  except  in 
the  old  homes,  a  thing  the  new-comer  misses  at  once, 
especially  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  clock  that  gen¬ 
erally  stands  on  it,  as  in  England.  The  air  is  charged 
with  electricity  soon  after  the  first  frost  has  set  in, 
everybody  getting  charged  with  it,  more  or  less,  and 
touching  steel  or  copper,  the  sparks  will  flash  from  the 
fingers  in  a  very  peculiar  way.  In  the  long  corridor 
at  Rideau  Hall  a  solitary  gas  jet  is  left  (the  house  is 
fit  up  by  electricity),  and  this  gas  jet  is  often  fit  by  the 
touch  of  the  finger.  You  walk  down  the  corridor 
briskly,  another  turns  on  the  gas  at  your  approach, 
you  touch  the  top  of  the  burner  with  the  tip  of  your 
finger,  and  the  spark  of  electricity  that  your  body 
generates  sets  the  gas  alight.  Not  everybody  can  do 
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it ;  some  people  are  charged  with  electricity  more 
than  others.  Our  steward’s-room  footman  could  light 
the  jet  just  as  often  as  he  pleased.  I  have  seen  others 
try  a  dozen  times  and  fail.  It  causes  considerable 
amusement  to  visitors  from  the  Old  Country.  The 
blankets,  carpets,  or  anything  woollen  holds  it,  and 
the  housemaids  get  what  they  call  slight  pin-pricks 
when  making  the  beds  or  sweeping  the  carpets. 
Brushing  the  hair  causes  a  slight  crack  now  and  then, 
and  it  is  advisable  not  to  open  an  outhouse  door  with 
a  wet  or  damp  hand,  or  touch  a  hurdle,  or  the  latch 
of  a  gate  with  the  naked  hand  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Some  people  have  got  skin  blisters,  like  burns,  through 
doing  this  sort  of  thing  ;  however,  you  soon  get  used 
to  the  climate  and  avoid  these  little  dangers. 

Frostbite  is  a  very  painful  thing.  One  of  the  foot¬ 
men  was  a  very  good  skater,  and  he  was  warned  not 
to  stand  about  on  his  skates.  But  he  took  no  notice 
of  the  warnings,  and  when  taking  off  his  skates,  he 
found  he  had  no  use  in  his  feet  and  was  carried  into 
the  house.  A  Canadian  took  him  in  hand  and  sponged 
snow  water  over  his  feet  incessantly  until  animation 
returned.  The  man  groaned  in  pain  when  his  circu¬ 
lation  was  recovering,  but  it  was  a  lesson  to  him  and 
also  to  the  others,  in  fact  it  caused  some  to  be  over¬ 
careful  and  over-zealous.  The  wife  of  the  Governor- 
General’s  Secretary,  calling  to  write  her  name  in  the 
visitors’  book,  was  told  that  she  had  a  frostbite  on  her 
nose,  and  the  servant,  without  more  ado,  picked  up  a 
handful  of  snow  and  commenced  to  rub  her  nose. 
Animation  seemed  to  return  at  once,  and  she  laugh¬ 
ingly  thanked  her  over-zealous  attendant. 

The  skunk  and  the  ground  hog  are  in  evidence  in 
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the  Park  at  Rideau  Hall.  The  first  is  a  very  pretty 
animal — the  other  about  as  ugly  a  fellow  as  you  could 
find.  The  skunk  is  a  nuisance.  A  policeman  was 
going  his  night  rounds,  and  coming  round  the  corner 
of  the  greenhouse,  unfortunately  trod  on  one.  The 
result  was  that  he  had  to  burn  his  clothes,  and  not 
liking  to  burn  a  new  pair  of  comfortable  boots,  buried 
them  for  three  months,  when,  on  taking  them  out  of 
the  ground,  found  them  as  skunky  as  ever.  Birds 
are  numerous,  and  some  have  beautiful  plumage. 
The  English  sparrow  thrives  there,  and  some  people 
say  he  has  exterminated  several  species  of  Canadian 
birds.  Our  old  friend,  the  rook,  always  reminds  us 
of  the  coming  of  spring,  and  his  welcome  “  caw  caw  ” 
(though  not  quite  the  “  caw  caw  ”  of  our  own  rookery 
bird,  it  being  something  between  a  bark  and  a  caw)  is 
a  herald  of  spring.  There  is  another  bird  that  seems 
half-thrush  and  half-robin,  which  has  a  sort  of  song 
or  glorified  chirrup. 

Spring  rushes  in  and  is  of  short  duration.  The 
tulip  beds,  planted  in  the  autumn,  are  then  very 
noticeable.  You  see  them  popping  their  heads 
through  the  snow  as  it  melts  and  leaves  them  about 
four  inches  above  ground,  and  in  a  little  over  a  week 
they  are  in  bloom.  The  sun  soon  gets  powerful,  and 
everything  gets  a  move  on  into  summer.  The  daffo¬ 
dils  and  tulips,  planted  by  Lady  Grey  in  the  Park 
opposite  the  front  door,  were  quite  a  picture  in  the 
spring,  and  reminded  us  of  the  glorious  incomparable 
spring  of  Old  England. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  were  good  patrons  of  the 
theatre,  and  generally  entertained  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  first-class  companies  to  luncheon.  Most  of 
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them  visit  Ottawa  when  touring  the  States,  and  as 
all  theatres  are,  more  or  less,  alike,  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  the  old  London  faces.  It  made  you  feel  you  were 
back  again  for  a  brief  time  in  London.  New  York 
companies  are  very  popular  in  Ottawa,  and  the  vari¬ 
ation  of  American  and  English  companies  makes  the 
theatre  attractive. 

I  shall  never  forget  spending  an  evening  at  the 
Russell  Theatre.  On  coming  out,  a  strong  smell  of 
burning  was  in  the  air,  and  turning  the  corner  of  the 
street,  I  came  in  full  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
burning  furiously.  During  the  concert,  in  which 
Madame  Edwina  was  the  star,  and  the  guest  of  Their 
Royal  Highnesses,  several  gentlemen  went  to  the 
Royal  box  and  whispered  something  to  the  Duke ; 
others  quietly  left  the  theatre.  It  seemed  something 
was  wrong,  and  we  realized  it  on  coming  out.  It  was 
a  sad  sight  to  see  those  beautiful  buildings  crumbling 
away. 

Madame  Melba  was  a  guest  on  two  occasions  and 
spent  a  Christmas  at  Rideau  Hall.  She  gave  a  patri¬ 
otic  concert  at  the  Russell  Theatre,  and  when  told  by 
Lord  Richard  Nevill,  the  Comptroller,  that  some  of 
the  servants  could  not  get  to  it,  promptly  asked  the 
Duchess  if  she  could  sing  in  the  ballroom  that  evening, 
which  request,  needless  to  say,  was  granted,  and  she 
sang  her  repertoire  to  the  servants,  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.  I  had  heard  Madame  Melba  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  London,  some  years  ago,  but  whether 
we  were  proud  to  be  so  highly  honoured,  or  Madame 
was  brimming  over  with  good  nature  more  than  usual, 
I  cannot  say,  but  we  came  away  all  of  one  opinion, 
that  she  was  at  her  best.  She  is  a  delightful  guest 
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with  quiet  charm  and  no  “  side  ”  for  so  popular  a 
woman.  A  large  congregation  was  attracted  to  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church  situated  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  Park,  when  it  became  known  that  Madame  Melba 
was  to  sing  a  solo.  The  church  was  packed,  and  it 
was  evident  by  the  look  on  the  venerable  and  witty 
Rector’s  face  as  he  carried  the  collection  plate  to  the 
vestry,  that  he  had  got  a  little  more  than  usual  in  it 
on  that  Sunday. 

We  had  many  guests  from  New  York  and  the 
States.  Ex-President  Taft  was  about  as  cheery  and 
jovial  a  guest  as  it  is  possible  to  find,  full  of  interest 
and  animation  and  a  good  friend  of  England.  Others 
were  equally  nice,  in  fact  there  seems  little  to  choose 
between  London  and  New  York  Society.  The  ladies 
are  very  smart  and  generally  possess  a  quaint  wit 
which  makes  them  good  company  and  welcome  visi¬ 
tors.  Americans  are  credited  with  a  good  deal  of 
bounce,  or  “  swank  ”  as  we  call  it,  but  there  was 
certainly  an  absence  of  this  among  the  guests  at 
Rideau  Hall ;  to  use  a  servants’  expression,  they 
were  “  tip-top.”  I  have  met  men  in  business  and 
others  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  who  were  a  bit  addicted 
to  this,  but  taking  them  all  round  they  remind  one 
of  a  glass  of  stout.  Take  no  notice  of  the  froth  on 
top,  you  will  find  something  good  beneath.  They  can 
afford  to  crow  a  bit,  their  country  is  big,  their  popu¬ 
lation  three  times  more  than  ours,  their  wealth  is 
immense,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  a 
great  future  and  they  know  it. 

The  Duchess  was  always  very  partial  to  American 
ladies,  and  when  in  England  was  often  a  guest  of 
Lord  and  Lady  Astor  at  Cliveden  and  there  was  no 
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guest  more  welcome  at  Bagshot  Park  than  Her  Lady¬ 
ship. 

During  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  goes  into  residdlice  at  the  Citadel,  Quebec. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  very  uninviting,  but  it  makes  a 
comfortable  and  cool  summer  residence.  The  Fort 
with  the  Artillery  stationed  here  makes  it  a  barracks 
as  well.  There  is  a  small  cannon  in  the  middle  of  the 
parade  ground,  which  was  taken  from  the  Americans 
at  the  battle  of  Bunkers  Hill,  which  is  sometimes  an 
eyesore  to  excursionists  from  the  States. 

A  very  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  ramparts  and 
the  Governor-General’s  quarters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Biver  and  the  Laurentian  mountains,  described  by 
some  people  as  amongst  the  finest  in  the  world.  The 
C.P.R.  steamers  coming  up  and  down  the  river  on 
their  way  to  and  from  Montreal  give  life  and  interest 
to  the  place,  and  you  take  to  Quebec  very  quickly. 
Quebec  possesses  a  very  fine  promenade  which  runs 
at  the  foot  of  the  Citadel  from  which  is  obtained 
magnificent  views  of  the  harbour,  the  river,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  You  seem  to  be  many  feet 
above  the  tops  of  the  houses  and  it  rather  gives  you 
fear  in  case  a  landslide  should  take  place.  But  thanks 
to  the  C.P.R. ,  whose  property  it  is,  every  care  has 
been  taken  to  make  it  thoroughly  secure. 

Here  an  excellent  band  plays  afternoons  and  even¬ 
ings  and  hundreds  of  people  stroll  up  and  down  listen¬ 
ing  and  enjoying  the  bracing  air  and  surroundings. 
Sunday  evenings  seem  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  to  this  favourite  spot,  and  the  ladies  seem  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  matter  of  smart  dresses. 
The  Chateau  Frontenac  at  the  entrance  to  the  Parade 
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is  crowded  with  visitors  in  the  summer  and  its  stately 
appearance  adds  importance  to  the  place.  It  is  very 
pretty  at  nightfall  when  the  thousands  of  coloured 
electric  lights  are  turned  on  which  give  a  sort  of  fairy¬ 
land  effect.  From  the  right  of  the  ramparts  you  get 
a  good  view  into  the  State  of  Maine  and  it  seems  odd 
that  Uncle  Sam  should  stretch  his  arm  around  the 
City  of  Quebec. 

We  were  about  two  miles  from  the  Plains  of  Abra¬ 
ham  which  General  Wolfe  made  immortal  and  which 
cost  him  his  life.  Two  stately  monuments  are  erected 
here,  one  to  General  Wolfe  and  the  other  to  his  oppo¬ 
nent  General  Montcalm,  and  the  Britisher  has  a  feeling 
of  pride  of  country  as  he  wanders  over  the  field,  which 
is  lessened  if  you  visit  it  on  a  char-a-banc  that  brings 
visitors  to  Quebec  to  these  Plains.  The  guide  is  a 
French  Canadian,  and  after  his  description  of  the 
battle  and  the  celebrated  heights  which  the  British 
Army  scaled,  turns  to  his  tourists  and  in  broken 
English  says  after  this  manner  :  “  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
mens,  you  see  that  beautiful  range  of  mountains — 
they  are  the  Laurentian  mountains — and  if  it  were 
possible  for  you  to  lift  them  with  your  hands,  you 
could  cover  the  whole  of  England  with  them.”  In 
this  way  he  gets  a  bit  of  his  own  back  ;  you  feel  that 
he  has  very  nearly  snuffed  you  out  as  well  as  the  Old 
Country.  The  Colours  of  the  regiments  that  took  part 
in  the  battle  hang  in  a  tattered  condition  in  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Cathedral. 

During  Their  Royal  Highnesses’  occupation  of  the 
Citadel  the  usual  balls,  dinners,  and  garden-parties 
were  given,  but  on  a  small  scale,  as  there  is  not  the 
space  in  the  quarters  to  do  it  otherwise.  There  is  a 
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fine  ballroom  and  the  ramparts  covered  in  with  can¬ 
vas  make  a  nice  cool  promenade  and  sitting-out 
place.  About  four  hundred  invitations  were  sent  out 
for  big  parties  and  the  dinners  ranged  up  to  twenty- 
four. 

There  are  many  of  the  old  French  nobility  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  refinement  and  courtliness  of 
their  ancestors  still  cling  to  them,  which  is  very 
noticeable.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  visited  nearly 
every  part  of  this  great  dominion  and  spent  weeks  in 
the  train  ;  they  seemed  to  be  always  on  the  move  and 
several  large  houses  were  placed  at  their  disposal  dur¬ 
ing  their  tour,  where  they  stayed  for  about  three 
weeks  if  the  houses  were  situated  near  important 
centres.  Lord  Strathcona  lent  his  fine  house  in  Dor¬ 
chester  Street,  Montreal,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
entertaining  and  is  joined  to  another  house  by  a  con¬ 
servatory.  Entertainments  and  receptions  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  large  garden  attached  to  the 
house  gave  plenty  of  room  for  garden-parties.  Our 
next-door  neighbour  was  Lord  Shaughnessy,  the  pop¬ 
ular  President  of  the  C.P.  Railway.  In  Toronto  Sir 
W.  Mackenzie  lent  his  house,  which  has  very  pretty 
grounds,  and  this  was  occupied  during  the  race  week. 
The  races  are  very  popular  and  attract  thousands  of 
people,  but  what  strikes  the  Old  Country  man  is  the 
absence  of  bookmakers. 

The  backing  of  horses  is  on  the  French  system  and 
there  is  no  noise  or  rowdyism  on  the  course,  and  you 
begin  to  feel  this  is  the  better  plan. 

After  the  races  a  very  large  garden-party  and  recep¬ 
tion  took  place.  The  following  year  Sir  Edmund 
Osier  lent  his  house,  Craigleigh,  where  the  same  round 
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of  entertainments  was  carried  out.  During  our  stay 
at  Toronto  we  were  given  a  day  to  see  the  Niagara 
Falls.  We  made  the  trip  by  steamer  across  the  Lake 
and  landed  on  the  American  side.  This  takes  you 
alongside  the  rapids  where  Captain  Webb  lost  his  life 
in  endeavouring  to  swim  through  them,  and  looking 
at  the  angry  waters  you  wonder  how  any  man  could 
venture  on  so  perilous  a  task  and  hope  to  come  through 
them  alive.  On  reaching  the  terminus  we  found  our¬ 
selves  in  the  town  of  Niagara  and  inquired  our  way 
to  the  Falls  from  a  passer-by. 

“  Guess  if  you  cross  the  Park  there  right  ahead 
you’ll  get  them,”  was  the  reply,  and  big  as  they  are 
we  could  not  find  them  and  we  wandered  a  full  mile 
alongside  the  upper  rapids. 

Meeting  a  party  of  American  tourists,  our  spokes¬ 
man  begged  their  pardon  and  told  them  we  were 
searching  for  these  wonderful  Falls,  but  could  not  find 
them.  I  am  afraid  they  summed  us  up  as  mug¬ 
wumps,  asking  where  we  had  come  from.  Then,  in  a 
severe  sort  of  tone,  they  told  us  to  go  right  back  to  the 
Park  we  had  crossed  and  keep  right  ahead — then  we 
might  fall  over  them.  On  reaching  the  Falls  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Then  one  of  the  party  broke  the 
silence  with,  “  Well,  I  expected  to  find  something 
much  more  impressive.” 

But  on  getting  down  below  you  realize  that  they 
are  so,  and  a  good  deal  out  of  the  common  run  of 
waterfalls.  At  first  sight  we  fixed  our  attention 
exclusively  on  the  Falls  and  the  Maid  of  the  Mist 
cruising  far  below  them.  Then,  seating  ourselves  on 
a  wall,  we  were  approached  by  a  photographer,  asking 
us  if  we  would  have  our  photo  taken.  On  declining 
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he  asked  if  he  could  show  us  a  specimen,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  at  it  found  he  had  snapped  a  back  view  of  us  whilst 
gazing  at  the  Falls,  and  had  got  it  developed  in  the 
short  time  we  were  in  that  position.  They  are  live 
men  in  the  States  ;  we  could  scarcely  think  it  possible 
to  do  this  in  so  short  a  time. 

Given  fine  weather  a  trip  from  Toronto  to  Niagara  is 
very  enjoyable.  The  scenery  on  reaching  the  other 
side  is  very  pretty,  and  the  imposing  statue  erected 
to  General  Brock  and  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Americans  at  Lundy s  Lane  1812 
to  1814  (seen  in  the  distance)  adds  considerably  to 
the  surroundings. 

From  Toronto  we  moved  to  Winnipeg,  where  the 
Hon.  Robert  Rogers  lent  his  house,  and  here  again  the 
ever- occurring  round  of  entertainments  was  gone 
through,  which  after  all  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the 
leading  people  of  this  vast  country.  One  morning 
during  our  stay  here  several  well-dressed  men  drove 
up  in  open  landaus  to  see  the  Duke  by  appointment, 
and  after  an  hour’s  visit  they  left  in  the  same  manner. 
While  waiting  for  their  carriages  to  come  up  we 
noticed  how  well  set  up  they  were,  and  one  of  the 
footmen  remarked  how  light  they  were  on  their  feet. 
Next  morning  a  body  of  wild  Indians  appeared  in  full 
war-paint  and  feathers,  and  went  through  no  end  of 
athletic  capers.  It  was  then  discovered  that  these 
men  were  the  well-dressed  gentlemen  who  had  called 
on  His  Royal  Highness  the  previous  morning. 

Kenora  is  not  far  from  Winnipeg  and  here  is  a  very 
large  lake,  “  The  Lake  of  the  Woods.”  There  are 
hundreds  of  small  islands  and  it  is  a  favourite  summer 
resort  for  the  people  of  Winnipeg.  Many  of  them 
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possess  an  island  all  to  themselves  with  a  pretty 
residence,  and  side  by  side  are  islands  inhabited  by 
Indians.  You  can  distinguish  these  by  the  weird  and 
painted  images  some  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high 
placed  just  on  the  shore,  which  look  rather  uninviting 
as  your  motor-boat  wends  its  way  between  the  islands. 
The  extent  of  the  lake  and  its  quiet  charm  make  it  a 
unique  change  from  city  life,  and  is  something  to 
remember  to  the  end  of  your  days.  A  regatta  is  held 
here  annually  and  is  a  gala  day  for  Kenora,  and  as  the 
motor-boat  has  made  long  trips  among  the  islands  an 
easy  matter,  racing  is  perfectly  safe,  while  the  stillness 
of  the  water  gives  the  onlooker  a  plainer  view  of  the 
sports.  When  His  Koyal  Highness  visited  the  regatta 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  take  a  trip  in  a  motor-boat 
that  sprang  a  leak  ;  fortunately  it  did  not  sink  until  it 
had  returned  to  the  landing-stage  and  then  just  as  the 
last  passenger  got  out  of  it. 

On  leaving  Winnipeg  we  returned  to  Quebec,  and 
had  scarcely  got  settled  when  the  Duchess’s  health 
broke  down  and  she  became  so  ill  one  evening  that 
doctors  from  Montreal  were  summoned.  The  quick¬ 
est  way  to  get  them  was  by  motor-car.  The  Comp¬ 
troller,  Captain  Bulkeley,  got  very  anxious  and  gave 
the  order  that  none  of  the  upper  servants  were  to  go 
to  bed,  nor  the  staff,  in  case  of  their  being  wanted 
when  the  doctors  arrived.  It  was  a  matter  of  several 
hours’  waiting  and  sweet  sleep  overcame  the  watchers. 
The  Comptroller  himself  was  the  first  victim,  followed 
by  an  upper  servant,  and  both  were,  to  use  the 
naval  A.D.C.’s  expression,  snoring  like  -  pigs. 

The  doctors  arrived,  and  with  them  an  ambulance, 
and  the  Duchess  was  taken  back  to  the  Victoria 
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Hospital,  Montreal.  She  was  under  treatment  there 
for  some  time.  At  length  it  was  decided  to  bring 
Her  Royal  Highness  back  to  England  to  undergo  an 
operation.  This  was  successfully  performed  soon 
after  her  return. 

The  Duke  was  anxious  to  complete  his  term  as 
Governor-General,  so  a  part  of  the  household  was  left 
at  Ottawa  in  charge.  A  Deputy-Governor-General 
was  sworn  in — Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick. 

The  continuous  round  of  entertainments  no  doubt 
helped  on  the  breakdown  of  Her  Royal  Highness’s 
health.  The  wife  of  a  Governor-General,  no  matter 
how  ably  helped  with  a  first-rate  staff  and  servants, 
finds  it  a  very  trying  time.  The  functions  go  on  the 
whole  year  round  like  the  hands  of  a  clock.  The 
Dominion  is  vast,  and  wherever  they  go  entertain¬ 
ments  are  the  order  of  the  day.  I  really  think  the 
wife  has  a  more  arduous  time  than  the  Governor- 
General,  whose  job  is  certainly  no  sinecure  when  you 
see  it  from  behind  the  scenes.  However,  it  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  given  good  health,  a  very  happy, 
though  an  extremely  busy  time  is  in  store  for  who¬ 
ever  fills  the  appointment. 


CHAPTER  X 
RIDEAU  HALL  IN  WAR-TIME 

After  a  few  months  in  England  the  Duchess’s  health 
was  so  far  restored  that  she  could  safely  make  the 
voyage  to  Canada,  where  a  great  welcome  awaited 
Their  Royal  Highnesses.  Rideau  Hall  had  been 
nearly  rebuilt  in  our  absence.  Hundreds  of  men, 
working  night  and  day,  had  been  employed  and  the 
big  undertaking  was  certainly  a  credit  to  the  Canadian 
builders.  So,  with  added  zest,  the  usual  life  and 
entertainments  followed  each  other  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  making  life  pleasant  for  everybody. 

A  great  trip  to  the  West  right  through  to  Vancouver 
was  mapped  out  and  big  doings  were  afoot.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  started  on  the  journey  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  when,  on  getting  to  Banff,  news  came  through 
that  war  had  broken  out  between  England  and  Ger¬ 
many.  This  put  an  end  to  the  trip  and  brought  them 
back  to  Ottawa. 

Canada  offered  her  aid,  and  every  one  knows  how 
generous  she  was.  She  has  written  her  name  proudly 
in  history,  though  she  lost  thousands  of  her  sons,  who 
could  not  well  be  spared  from  so  young  a  country. 
Most  of  these  young  men  had  no  military  training, 
and  many  of  them  reached  the  field  of  battle  (like 
thousands  of  Old  Country  boys)  when  they  still  should 
have  been  in  the  training  camp.  Here  may  I  be 
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allowed  to  pen  a  remark  I  once  heard  drop  from  Lord 
Roberts’  lips  :  “  That  if  only  the  people  of  England 
would  allow  their  boys,  from  the  age  of  twelve,  in 
their  schools,  to  learn  thoroughly  the  military  drill  as 
taught  to  the  soldiers,  and  the  handling  of  suitable 
rifles,  and  a  short  time  in  a  Territorial  Camp  after¬ 
wards,  what  a  difference  it  would  make  to  them  should 
it  be  their  lot  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  this  country 
in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  dislike  of  the  drill  would 
have  vanished  and  confidence  in  himself  soon  acquired 
by  the  recruit.”  This  was  one  of  his  lifelong  wishes, 
but  never  realized.  Perhaps  some  day  the  British 
people  will  realize  that,  if  their  boys  are  compelled  to 
fight  for  their  country,  the  least  the  country  can  do 
for  the  boys  is  to  train  them  from  their  earliest  days 
to  do  so.  It  would  give  the  poor  boy  a  far  better 
chance. 

The  first  regiment  raised  was  “  Princess  Pat’s,” 
with  Major  Farquhar,  the  Military  Secretary,  as 
colonel.  They  were  a  fine  body  of  men,  many  of 
them  old  soldiers,  and  this  gives  backbone  to  a  regi¬ 
ment.  They  were  soon  dispatched  to  England  to  get 
their  final  training,  and  thousands  of  people  thronged 
the  streets  of  Ottawa  on  their  departure.  Off  they 
went  in  the  gayest  of  spirits,  and  singing  lively 
snatches  of  songs  interjected  by  “  Are  we  down¬ 
hearted  ?  ”  and  followed  by  a  thundering  “  No.” 
The  train  was  cheered  out  of  the  station,  and  the  last 
good-bye,  so  often  seen  and  repeated,  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  was  indeed  a 
last  good-bye  to  many  who  had  come  to  see  their 
departure. 

The  next  regiment  raised  chiefly  in  Ottawa  was  the 
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77th,  who  had  their  camp  in  Rockcliffe  Park,  and  as 
soon  as  the  authorities  thought  them  fit  for  overseas 
service  they  left  for  England  and  were  given  such  a 
send  off  as  was  never  seen  in  Ottawa  before.  Every¬ 
body  seemed  to  have  a  friend  or  relative  in  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  the  men,  who  left  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
evidently  felt  the  parting.  At  this  time  troops  pass¬ 
ing  through  Ottawa  from  the  West  were  inspected  by 
the  Governor-General  on  Parliament  Hill.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  compelled  to  admit  that  they  were  the 
finest  body  of  men  he  had  seen.  This  was  a  great 
compliment  to  Canada,  considering  that  he  had 
reviewed  troops  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
On  the  departure  of  the  77th  another  regiment  was 
raised.  Patriotism  ran  high,  and  the  young  women 
of  Canada  in  many  cases  refused  to  be  seen  with 
a  shirker.  Government  House  Staff  was  changed 
several  times.  The  officers  and  soldier  servants  joined 
the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  the  footmen, 
stablemen,  and  motor  men  joined  up,  and  their  places 
were  taken  by  men  who  could  not  pass  a  medical 
examination  for  the  Army. 

It  was  during  this  rush  to  join  up  that  news  came 
from  the  front  that  the  Germans  were  pressing  our 
little  Army  very  sorely,  and  the  casuality  lists  were 
read  eagerly  and  sorrowfully  every  day.  When  the 
first  news  of  the  barbarous  gassing  arrived  it  was  the 
Canadians  who  had  first  experienced  it,  and  the  anger 
of  the  people  was  unbounded  ;  it  caused  a  great 
impetus  to  recruiting.  The  German  colony  in  our 
neighbourhood  held  their  heads  very  high  and  were 
confident  of  a  German  victory,  though  very  discreetly 
made  no  outside  show  as  to  their  feelings.  The  Roll 
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of  Honour  soon  got  many  names  added  to  it  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Rideau  Hall  sent  its  quota.  One  of  the  first 
to  fall  was  Colonel  Farquhar  of  the  “  Princess  Pat’s  ” 
(the  Duke’s  Military  Secretary).  He  was  succeeded 
by  Captain  Buller,  an  A.D.C.,  who  after  being  severely 
wounded  and  losing  an  eye  was  invalided  home.  But 
he  returned  to  the  front,  only  to  meet  his  death. 
Captain  Bulkeley,  the  Comptroller,  joined  his  regi¬ 
ment,  the  Scots  Guards,  and  was  killed  a  very  short 
time  after  reaching  France.  His  Royal  Highness 
placed  a  beautiful  stained-glass  window  in  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Church  adjoining  Rideau  Hall  to  the  memory 
of  his  staff  who  fell  in  the  Great  War.  The  window  is 
in  three  lights  and  the  subject  is  the  welcoming  of  a 
slain  warrior  by  soldier-saints.  The  names  of  the 
officers  are  inscribed  on  a  brass  tablet  at  the  side  of 
the  church  which  reads  as  follows : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  and  in  Affectionate  Regard 
THE  EAST  WINDOW 

is  Placed  by  Field-Marshal  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Connaught, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  to  the  following  Members 
of  his  Staff  who  laid  down  their  lives  in 
THE  GREAT  WAR 

Lieut.-Colonel  F.  D.  Farquhar,  D.S.O.,  Coldstream  Guards, 
Lieut.-Colonel  Commanding  the  P.P.C.L.I. 

Captain  T.  Rivers  Bulkeley,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  Scots  Guards. 

Captain  Herbert  Buller,  D.S.O.,  Rifle  Brigade,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Commanding  the  P.P.C.L.I. 

Captain  Lord  John  Hamilton,  Irish  Guards. 

Captain  Lord  Spencer  Compton,  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Captain  Newton,  Middlesex  Regiment,  Princess  Patricia’s 
Canadian  Light  Infantry. 

Major  The  Hon.  J.  Campbell,  Coldstream  Guards. 

Major  and  Brevet-Colonel  W.  Long,  C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  Scots 
Greys,  Temporary  Brigadier-General  Commanding  56th  Brigade. 

Major  The  Hon.  G.  Boscawen,  D.S.O.,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Captain  Angus  Mackintosh,  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

K 
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The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  by  the  German 
submarine  caused  a  fresh  thrill  of  horror  and  resent¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country.  Lord  and  Lady 
Rhondda  were  guests  at  Rideau  Hall  and  dined  there 
the  evening  they  left  for  England  in  the  ill-fated  ship. 
Fortunately  they  were  saved. 

One  of  our  housemaids  was  a  passenger  on  the  same 
ship  and  went  down  with  it.  Poor  Etta  was  an 
extremely  nice  girl  and  full  of  good  nature.  When  the 
torpedo  struck  the  ship  she  donned  a  life-belt  and 
prepared  for  the  worst,  but  seeing  a  little  girl  without 
one  she  took  her  own  off  and  placed  it  securely  round 
the  child,  who  was  saved.  But  Etta  never  rose  to  the 
surface.  Such  a  noble  deed  as  this  speaks  for  itself. 
The  sinking  of  this  ship  undoubtedly  brought  the 
United  States  of  America  into  the  war,  and  at  last 
there  seemed  to  be  a  successful  conclusion  of  it  in 
view  ;  but  in  my  humble  opinion  President  Wilson’s 
fourteen  points  shook  the  British  Empire  to  its  very 
foundations. 

Only  routine  was  now  carried  on  at  Rideau  Hall. 
The  Duke’s  term  was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  named  as  his  successor.  Prepara¬ 
tions  for  leaving  Canada  were  begun.  We  were  all 
extremely  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  this  big  dominion. 
There  is  something  about  Canada  that  draws  you  to 
it — though  not  at  first,  for  you  do  not  shake  the  Old 
Country  off  so  easily.  You  are  indifferent  the  first 
year  you  get  there,  but  the  second  year  you  get  more 
settled  to  it  and  then  onwards  you  are  a  Canadian, 
still  with  a  longing  to  see  the  Old  Country  again.  If 
however  you  do  return,  the  chances  are  if  you  can 
afford  it  you  will  find  yourself  back  again  in  Canada. 
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Many  English  people  make  a  great  mistake  when  first 
coming  to  the  Dominion,  they  begin  to  find  fault  with 
their  surroundings  and  the  ways  of  the  people.  If 
you  want  to  succeed  you  must  forget  the  Old  Country 
or  keep  your  tongue  quiet  about  it.  The  Scotch  are 
particularly  careful  in  this  respect  and  succeed  in  most 
cases  best  of  all.  Strive  to  get  into  their  ways  with  a 
good  heart  and  above  ah  a  cheerful  expression,  and 
then  when  the  Canadian  has  assured  himself  (if  you 
are  a  stranger  to  him)  that  you  are  not  a  down  and 
out,  you  will  get  on  slowly  at  first,  but  with  pluck  and 
perseverance  you  will  reach  a  comfortable  goal. 

The  young  man  should  not  be  too  eager  to  be  boss  ; 
he  had  better  carry  on  as  the  under- dog  until  he  has 
saved  a  bit  of  capital.  Then  getting  acclimatized 
and  knowing  the  ropes  he  has  every  chance  to  succeed. 
There  is  always  an  opening  for  women  servants  ;  both 
Americans  and  Canadians  prefer  the  Old  Country 
servants,  and  the  wages  are  nearly  double  to  what 
they  are  at  home.  A  dance  was  allowed  weekly  to 
the  servants  at  Rideau  Hall,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  ask  one  friend  each.  Two  English  servant  girls 
often  came  and  would  stay  until  eleven  o’clock,  the 
closing  hour.  I  asked  them  how  they  got  in  on 
reaching  home  ;  they  promptly  produced  the  front¬ 
door  key,  saying,  “We  let  ourselves  in.  We  have 
three  nights  out  each  week  from  7.30  until  the  theatres 
close,  and  if  you  ask  for  any  evening,  providing  there 
is  nothing  doing  at  home,  you  are  sure  to  get  it.” 

What  would  an  English  lady  say  if  her  servants 
asked  for  the  front-door  key  to  let  themselves  in  at 
that  hour  ?  Well,  we  are  not  advanced  to  that  point 
yet,  though  I  never  heard  of  any  harm  from  it  during 
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the  five  years  I  was  there.  The  general  run  of 
establishments  are  from  three  to  six  or  seven  servants, 
according  to  family.  Cook,  housemaid  and  parlour¬ 
maid  are  mostly  kept,  and  they  usually  get  a  summer 
change  with  the  family  and  enjoy  a  little  bungalow 
life.  As  for  men-servants,  the  single-handed  butler  or 
footman  from  the  Old  Country  has  the  best  chance. 
If  he  has  been  brought  up  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything 
in  housework,  this  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  should 
he  try  his  luck  in  America.  Even  the  big  butler  in 
the  large  houses  in  the  States  has  not  the  cut-and- dried 
position  as  the  butler  in  the  big  English  houses.  He 
is  expected  to  do  things  that  he  would  not  dream  of 
doing  at  home,  but  the  money  is  there  all  right,  and 
if  he  is  tall  and  has  a  good  appearance  he  will  soon 
get  a  job. 

It  is  difficult  to  manage  young  men-servants  at 
Government  House.  They  get  their  fare  paid  out  to 
Canada,  and  after  a  time  some  of  them  begin  to  get 
careless  over  their  work.  They  are  taken  to  task 
over  it,  and  invariably  reply,  “  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  me,  say  so  ;  I  can  go  back  to  England.”  All  the 
same,  it  is  their  plan  to  get  to  New  York. 

I  was  served  this  way  on  two  occasions.  It  is  a 
mean  thing  to  do,  as  it  is  so  expensive  to  bring  men- 
servants  from  England.  In  addition  to  the  fare, 
there  is  the  livery,  which  is  a  most  expensive  outfit, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  will  take  to  another’s 
clothes.  Women  servants  sometimes  throw  you  over 
in  much  the  same  way.  Some  will  tell  you  in  a 
guileless  way  that  they  have  a  friend  there  and  want 
to  be  near  them,  and  from  their  manner  you  conclude 
it  is  a  male  friend,  but  you  can  generally  persuade 
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them  to  stay  twelve  months  before  making  a  move. 
An  agreement  to  stay  two  or  three  years  is  sometimes 
adopted  before  leaving  England,  but  it  is  not  binding 
in  Canada,  and  is  best  left  alone.  The  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  take  as  many  of  your  old  servants  as  you  can. 
These  can  be  relied  upon  to  see  the  commission 
through,  and  fall  readily  into  their  old  groove  on 
returning  to  England. 

The  day  of  our  departure  arrived.  We  had  made 
many  friends  in  Ottawa  during  the  five  years  we  were 
there,  and  a  goodly  number  came  to  the  station  to 
say  a  last  good-bye.  We  left  Ottawa  for  New  York, 
and  came  home  on  a  White  Star  liner.  The  sub¬ 
marines  were  at  work  in  the  Atlantic,  and  although  the 
United  States  were  not  then  at  war,  the  Germans  had 
sunk  the  Lusitania  and  would  not  hesitate  to  sink  any 
American  ship  if  they  suspected  there  was  war  material 
or  soldiers  on  board.  However,  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
enemy,  and  landed  safely  at  Liverpool,  arriving  in 
London  on  the  same  day. 

His  Royal  Highness  had  decided  not  to  hold  another 
official  appointment,  and  this  terminated  my  career 
as  a  servant,  to  my  great  regret.  I  had  gone  through 
forty-six  years  of  service  and  had  served  employers 
in  every  degree  of  the  peerage,  from  Squire  to  Duke, 
and  had  gone  through  the  ropes  from  Hall-Boy  to 
House-Steward. 


CHAPTER  XI 

A  WORD  ABOUT  SERVANTS 

Here  I  would  like  to  be  allowed  to  say  something 
about  servants,  as  I  found  tbem,  and  the  same  about 
employers,  and  service  in  general.  For  thirty-one 
years  I  was  responsible  for  servants  under  my  care, 
sometimes  with  a  housekeeper,  sometimes  without. 
The  establishments  were  large  and  I  had  the  engaging 
of  the  servants,  with  the  exception  of  the  housekeeper, 
cook,  lady’s-maid  and  valet.  I  never  had  any  trouble 
over  them,  with  the  exception  of  two  men-servants,  to 
whom  I  will  refer  later.  The  women  servants  never 
gave  me  a  moment’s  anxiety.  Fortunately  for  me, 
I  had  the  help  and  advice  of  an  old  house-steward  at 
the  start,  and  being  only  31  at  the  time,  his  help  was 
needed  and  appreciated.  He  had  always  been  most 
careful  in  selecting  a  servant,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  best  servant  in  the  making  is  a  servant’s  son  or 
daughter,  or,  second  best,  the  child  of  a  small  farmer. 
Both  from  the  cradle  are  early  risers  and  have  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  life  they  are  about  to  enter.  A  good 
early  riser  is  a  boon  to  any  home.  If  an  early  start  is 
made  things  will  be  done  properly,  and  complaints 
will  be  rare  from  the  employer.  Great  care  and  tact 
should  be  exercised  when  engaging  a  servant.  If  their 
appearance  is  what  you  know  your  employer  will  like, 
put  them  at  their  ease  before  you  question  them. 
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Some  are  nervous  when  coming  for  an  interview, 
especially  those  who  do  not  like  changing  situations, 
but  these  generally  turn  out  the  most  suitable.  The 
one  to  be  avoided  is  the  short-charactered  man  or 
woman,  who,  when  asked  why  they  left  their  last 
situation,  generally  say,  they  thought  they  would  like 
a  change,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  will  assure  you 
that  they  hate  changing.  Some  servants  have  to 
leave  through  a  death  in  the  family,  or  a  break-up  of 
the  establishment.  They  have  a  short  reference,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  consider  their  application.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  explain  as  fully  as  possible  the  duties 
they  are  expected  to  undertake,  and  don’t  add,  “  Of 
course,  you  may  be  called  upon  for  some  other  little 
things.”  Most  servants  will  take  that  as  something 
you  don’t  care  to  speak  about. 

Dress  is  another  bogy.  Some  years  ago,  men  had 
to  go  to  church  in  livery  and  the  women  in  little  hood¬ 
shaped  bonnets.  This  is  all  very  well  where  the 
church  is  attached  to  the  house,  but  if  not,  the  sooner 
it  is  dropped  the  better,  though  it  is  still  carried  on  at 
some  large  houses.  The  best  way  to  reconcile  maids 
and  men-servants  to  this  rule  is  to  engage  them  in 
your  own  neighbourhood.  Those  from  a  London 
agency  would  most  likely  refuse  the  situation.  If  a 
servant  is  told  that  she  is  expected  to  dress  neatly  and 
in  a  becoming  way,  she  will  give  very  little  to  com¬ 
plain  about  as  regards  dress.  Servants  in  a  small 
establishment  are,  as  a  rule,  more  prone  to  indulge 
in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Their  employers  are  mostly 
successful  business  men,  and  do  not  trouble  themselves 
in  this  direction.  Employers  should  keep  pace  with 
the  times.  Most  servants  have  sisters  and  brothers  in 
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business  houses,  especially  those  whose  homes  are  in 
London,  and  they  like  to  meet  their  own  kin  on 
something  like  the  same  footing.  A  lady  by  whom 
I  was  employed  was  dead  against  dress,  and  would 
not  engage  a  servant  unless  they  attended  church 
regularly,  and  dressed  in  simple  attire  ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  them  from  buying  smart  clothes,  and  on 
Sunday,  when  one  was  leaving  the  house,  some  of 
the  other  servants  would  help  her  to  slip  out  and 
would  let  her  in  on  her  return.  This  only  added 
expense  to  the  girl’s  outfit,  and  although  it  was  a  most 
comfortable  place,  two  years  was  about  the  longest 
servants  stayed  in  it.  They  left  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  restriction  in  dress,  and  Her  Ladyship,  not 
being  told  this,  could  not  imagine  why  they  left. 

Promoting  servants  seems  at  first  sight  a  fair  and 
just  thing  to  do.  It  has  its  drawbacks,  however,  and 
often  leads  to  jealousy,  sometimes  to  what  nearly 
amounts  to  trickery.  As  a  young  man  I  had  to  leave 
one  situation  to  obtain  promotion,  as  no  servant  was 
promoted  there  unless  through  a  death  or  a  marriage. 
In  this  establishment  there  was  a  feeling  of  security 
among  the  old  servants,  some  of  them  had  been  from 
twenty  to  forty  years  in  the  family.  Where  pro¬ 
motion  is  the  rule,  you  cannot  well  deny  it  to  one  you 
feel  will  not  fill  the  position  as  it  should  be  filled.  If 
you  don’t  promote  the  individual,  the  chances  are 
you  will  have  two  places  to  fill  instead  of  one.  I  have 
known  cases  where  servants  have  let  another  down  in 
order  to  chance  their  dismissal.  Some  will  throw  out 
hints  in  the  hearing  of  their  employers  in  regard  to 
their  conduct,  or  carelessness  over  their  work.  This 
sort  of  thing  comes  mostly  from  men-servants  who 
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like  their  situations,  but  want  to  be  doing  better  and 
have  not  the  pluck  to  try  a  new  situation.  This  is 
the  case  with  those  who  have  reached  a  marriageable 
age,  especially  so  if  a  cottage  is  provided.  Employers 
will  do  well  to  check  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  bud. 
Among  the  old  aristocracy  it  seldom  occurs.  You 
hardly  ever  hear  them  pass  a  remark  on  a  servant  in 
the  hearing  of  another,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  would 
not  tolerate  another  servant’s  hints.  This  is  one 
instance  where  good  breeding  tells. 

There  is  a  quotation  among  old  servants  on  the 
good  breeding  of  the  old  aristocracy,  where  they  have 
not  impaired  their  lineage,  which  runs  : 

“  You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  as  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  cling  to  it  still.” 

And  there  is  another  on  our  new  Society,  which  is  the 
reverse  : 

“  You  may  rub  up  and  polish  and  dress  as  you  will, 

But  the  style  of  the  plebeian  clings  to  him  still.” 

I  remember  a  guest  arriving  late  at  a  house-party 
(he  was  one  of  the  new  rich),  and  apologized  for  doing 

so,  through  what  he  called  a  d - n  row  with  his  chef, 

but  was  at  once  politely  stopped  by  this  remark  from 
His  Lordship  :  “  My  dear  fellow,  leave  your  domestic 
troubles  at  home  ;  you  have  only  just  time  to  get 
unpacked  and  dressed  for  dinner.” 

Ladies  who  are  constantly  finding  fault  with  their 
servants,  and  pouring  out  their  woes  over  five-o’clock 
tea,  would  not  feel  flattered  if  they  heard  the  remarks 
passed  on  them  by  the  very  people  who  so  sympathized 
with  them  when  relating  the  same.  If  overheard  by 
servants,  they,  in  their  turn,  will  not  fail  to  put  fhe 
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establishment  on  the  black  list  and  warn  others  not 
to  go  after  a  vacant  situation  there.  We  often  hear 
the  cry  that  good  servants  are  so  scarce.  Well,  I 
never  found  it  so.  If  an  establishment  has  a  good 
name  amongst  servants,  there  is  seldom  a  lack  of 
applicants  when  a  vacancy  occurs.  Several  times 
after  settling  with  an  applicant  others  have  called,  and 
I  have  known  houses  where  a  servant  was  wanted,  and 
when  telling  the  caller  of  the  vacancy,  received  in 
reply,  “  Thank  you,  but  I  don’t  think  I  should  care 
to  go  there.”  It  was  not  for  me  to  ask  why,  but  being 
a  servant  myself,  I  quite  understood  there  was  some¬ 
thing  not  quite  right,  or  the  house  had  undeservedly 
got  a  black  mark  against  it  in  the  eyes  of  servants. 

I  remember  in  my  young  days  there  were  two  very 
large  establishments  which  were  always  shunned  by 
servants,  and  both  were  continually  changing,  because 
in  one  case,  to  use  a  servant’s  expression,  “  the  lady 
was  too  hot,”  the  same  being  said  about  the  steward 
in  the  other.  I  presume  this  sort  of  thing  will  go  on 
so  long  as  there  is  employer  and  employed,  but  when 
continual  changing  is  taking  place,  there  must  be  a 
cause.  When  once  unrest  gets  into  a  house,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  settle  down. 

Sometimes  the  best  of  places  get  spoilt  by  a  general 
break-up.  With  a  new  staff  the  old  comfort  seldom 
returns.  If  you  are  fortunate  to  get  a  nice  lot  of 
servants,  never  pat  them  on  the  back,  or  let  others  see 
you  favour  one  more  than  another.  You  are  bound 
to  have  a  preference  for  some,  but  don’t  show  it  before 
the  others — it  is  bad  for  the  servant  since  jealousy  is 
sure  to  arise.  A  kind  word  and  a  pleasant  look  will 
tell  your  appreciation  of  man  or  woman  far  more 
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significantly.  Employers  should  never  make  a  con¬ 
fidant  of  an  old  servant,  to  find  out  something  about 
the  others.  Most  of  these  old  confidants  have  pet 
aversions  on  their  own  account,  and  you  are  more 
likely  to  get  a  perverted  story  than  the  truth.  Besides, 
you  make  this  servant  a  spy,  and  no  one  is  more  hated 
or  hateful  than  this  individual  in  any  household.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  more  among  foreign  employers  and 
people  who  have  made  vast  fortunes,  supplanting  our 
old  nobility,  whom  time  has  not  mellowed  to  the  ways 
of  our  old  families.  They  are  in  their  homes,  but 
there  is  a  big  something  lacking  in  the  establishment. 
Servants,  undoubtedly,  are  an  anxiety  at  times  in 
most  houses,  and  a  steady  discipline  is  necessary  to 
keep  things  in  order.  In  the  very  large  houses  this  is 
left  to  the  steward  and  housekeeper,  and  when  the 
two  work  together,  things  will  not  go  very  far  wrong. 

The  Great  War  undoubtedly  upset  service  and  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  by  those  who  know  the 
servant  question.  The  war  called  for  hands  to  help, 
and  many  servants  responded  to  the  call.  The  work 
they  were  asked  to  do  was  a  novelty  to  them,  the  pay 
was  big  and  they  had  short  hours,  hundreds  being 
spoilt  for  future  service  through  it.  It  made  those 
who  returned  to  service  unsettled.  They  had  money 
to  spend  and  time  to  spend  it  when  on  war  work,  and 
to  come  back  to  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  was  to 
them  a  hardship.  Time  only  can  remedy  this,  and 
employers,  I  fear,  will  have  to  put  up  with  the  incon¬ 
venience  for  a  few  years  longer.  It  will  right  itself. 
As  the  young  girls  enter  service  from  school,  they  will 
fall  into  the  old  groove,  and  it  is  up  to  employers  to 
be  as  liberal  and  considerate  as  they  possibly  can  be 
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to  the  young  servants.  Parliamentary  commissions 
of  inquiry  I  fear  will  help  very  little,  and  schools  for 
training  servants  will  not  settle  the  matter.  I  never 
knew  a  servant  from  an  orphanage  or  institution  shine 
in  my  time,  and  they  were  more  often  given  the  cold 
shoulder  by  the  others.  Besides,  no  two  houses  are 
alike,  and  the  training  received  in  an  institution  may 
not  be  in  keeping  with  what  the  employer  expects. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  country,  with  its  crushing 
taxation,  will  not  go  to  a  big  expense  over  servant 
training.  It  is  doomed  to  failure.  Teach  the  girls 
in  the  schools  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  their  habits  and 
appearance.  The  head  housemaid  or  kitchenmaid  will 
soon  put  them  wise  to  their  duties.  If  the  lady  in  a 
small  household  undertakes  to  train  them,  she  must 
have  patience,  and  above  all,  try  not  to  lose  her 
temper.  She  will  then  soon  gain  their  confidence  and 
be  repaid  for  her  trouble  and  forbearance.  I  have 
seen  ladies  and  gentlemen  get  into  a  raving  passion 
over  accidents  and  trifles,  and  say  things  to  their 
servants  that  they  would  not  dream  of  saying  to 
anyone  else. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  It  was  the  custom, 
when  in  London,  for  the  footman  to  go  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  to  fetch  the  lady’s  dog, 
and  walk  it  out  for  ten  minutes.  The  lady  did  not 
like  him  to  use  a  lead,  and  this  was  risky  in  London. 
One  evening,  just  as  the  man  opened  the  front  door, 
another  dog  rushed  past  and  crossed  the  street.  The 
lady’s  dog  chased  him  and  was  run  over  by  a  hansom 
cab.  Hearing  the  dog  howl,  both  the  lady  and 
gentleman  hastened  to  the  door  and  met  the  footman 
carrying  in  the  dog. 
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“  What  has  happened  ?  ”  thundered  the  gentleman. 

“  His  leg  is  broken,  sir,”  replied  the  footman. 

“  Then  I  wish  it  had  been  your  d - n  neck,  you 

idiot,”  was  the  master’s  scathing  reply. 

Both  blamed  the  man  for  the  accident,  declaring  he 
should  have  taken  more  care  of  the  animal.  In  vain 
the  footman  tried  to  explain,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
neither  would  listen  to  him.  The  man  explained  all 
in  the  servants’  hall,  and  the  other  servants  came  to 
the  conclusion  at  once  that  both  master  and  mistress 
thought  more  of  their  dog  than  their  servants.  Con¬ 
sequently,  at  the  end  of  the  season  most  of  the  under¬ 
servants  had  procured  fresh  situations,  much  to  their 
employer’s  chagrin.  This  kind  of  expression  rankles 
in  the  breasts  of  the  servants  and  they  never  forgive 
or  forget  it. 

Service  has  no  attraction  for  the  fairly  educated 
young  man  or  woman.  It  is  looked  down  upon — they 
want  to  do  something  better,  and  often  school  friend¬ 
ships  are  broken  through  sheer  snobbishness.  One 
gets  a  clerkship  or  post  as  a  shop  assistant  and  another 
if  he  or  she  goes  into  service  is  dropped  in  a  very  short 
time.  New  friends  are  found  and  the  snobbish  spirit 
comes  to  the  top — “  I  like  Lettie  better  than  any  girl, 
but  you  know  I  cannot  introduce  her  to  my  new 
friends  as  she  is  a  servant.” 

No  doubt  comparing  the  position  of  servants  with 
that  of  assistants  in  business  houses  would  in  almost 
every  case  be  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Besides,  service 
is  looked  on  as  the  last  thing  a  girl  has  to  take  to.  The 
writer’s  brother  was  a  shop-walker,  his  sister  a  sales¬ 
woman,  and  comparisons  were  often  drawn  between  us. 
Few  servants  are  really  overworked,  and  it  is  only  in 
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exceptional  places  where  they  are  underfed.  In 
business  you  must  carry  on  during  the  stated  hours, 
no  matter  how  tired  you  feel.  In  service  it  is  not 
so  ;  most  can  get  a  rest  at  any  time  during  the  day, 
and  they  have  good  beds  to  sleep  in  and  airy  rooms 
to  live  in,  and  in  the  large  houses  a  change  yearly  from 
town  to  country.  The  country  life  in  many  places  is 
very  easy  and  the  surroundings  pretty.  As  a  rule  in 
business  you  are  fixed  at  one  desk  or  counter  year  in 
and  year  out,  craving  for  the  two-weeks’  holiday  to 
come  round. 

The  head  of  a  firm,  the  manager  and  foreman  are 
held  in  far  greater  awe  than  my  Lord  or  my  Lady. 
I  never  saw  such  kow-towing  to  any  individual  as  I 
witnessed  in  America,  when  a  big  business  magnate 
was  leaving  a  railway  station  on  a  business  and 
pleasure  tour.  Upwards  of  fifty  of  his  employees 
were  on  the  platform  to  see  him  off  solely  in  case  he 
asked  for  any  particular  individual.  His  private 
railway  car  was  the  latest  in  comfort  and  luxury, 
complete  with  kitchen  staff  and  stewards.  A  king 
could  have  no  greater  attention  or  comfort,  and  during 
my  seventeen  years’  service  in  the  Royal  Family  I 
never  witnessed  anything  like  it  except  on  great 
State  occasions.  To  me  it  was  a  degrading  sight. 
The  business  magnate’s  fortune  is  made  first  by  his 
own  brains  and  secondly  by  skilled  assistants,  and 
there  should  be  no  need  of  this  kow-towing. 

The  large  country  houses  where  properly  managed 
are  homes  of  comfort  which  sometimes  stretches  to  the 
border  of  luxury.  An  income  of  £4  per  week  will  not 
give  you  the  comfort,  the  food  and  the  changes  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  as  the  servants  in  the 
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large  houses  get.  But  service,  like  every  other  calling, 
has  its  plums  and  its  hard  nuts  to  crack,  and  if  the 
smaller  employer  would  be  more  considerate  and  less 
inclined  to  place  so  deep  a  gulf  between  themselves 
and  their  servants,  things  would  be  different.  You 
can  keep  your  place  as  master  or  mistress  without 
making  a  pal  of  your  servant,  though  it  would  be  only 
in  rare  instances  where  the  servant  would  take 
advantage. 

I  know  of  no  occupation  more  carefree  than  a 
servant’s.  After  30  years  of  age,  responsibility 
generally  sets  in  and  it  is  another  matter  altogether. 
You  are  put  on  your  mettle  and  have  begun  to  fight 
the  battle  of  life  in  earnest.  You  have  not  only  to  be 
answerable  for  yourself  but  for  others  under  you,  and 
you  have  got  to  study  your  fellow-servants.  But  with 
fair  play  to  your  employer,  and  straight  dealing  with 
your  fellow-servants,  it  is  a  good  life  for  either  man 
or  woman. 


CHAPTER  XII 
DANGERS  OF  SERVICE 

The  only  thing  that  brings  anxiety  is  marriage.  A 
married  servant,  if  not  found  a  cottage,  is  not  always 
in  clover,  and  many  have  to  put  up  with  a  lot  of 
inconvenience  owing  to  this.  Many  at  this  stage 
decide  to  quit  it  and  take  up  some  other  occupation. 
Government  offices  were  at  one  time  plums  for  them. 
They  are  adapted  for  these  places  better  than  any 
other  type  of  man,  and  as  the  hours  are  short  they 
can  fill  up  their  evenings,  waiting  at  dinner  and  even¬ 
ing  parties.  There  are  no  better  waiters  to  be  found 
than  these  men  who  attend  the  private  dinners  and 
other  entertainments  in  the  West  End  of  London. 
Some  get  the  care  of  chambers,  and  a  good  valet  is  a 
boon  in  such  places,  especially  if  he  has  married  a 
housemaid.  If  he  marries  a  cook  the  apartment 
house  is  best  for  him,  and  in  these  motoring  days  the 
country  inn  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  servant’s 
experience.  Marriage  takes  many  women  out  of 
service,  and  some  working  men  think  that  after  having 
everything  of  the  best  to  handle  they  would  be 
extravagant  as  wives.  But,  generally  speaking,  most 
of  them  have  been  on  board  wages  and  know  how  to 
make  a  few  shillings  go  as  far  as  any  woman  in  house¬ 
keeping.  The  girl  who  can  play  the  piano  and  sing 
may  shine  in  the  home  when  there  are  friends  to 
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supper,  but  the  girl  who  can  make  the  home  comfort¬ 
able  and  cook  a  good  supper  will  be  the  most  appre¬ 
ciated  in  the  long  run.  The  Duchess  of  Connaught, 
who  was  very  fond  of  music,  encouraged  her  servants 
in  this  respect  and  a  piano  for  their  use  was  installed 
in  the  servants’  hall.  It  was  much  appreciated,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  even  the  new-comers  could  play 
very  well.  A  few  took  music  lessons  and  these  helped 
the  others  in  their  first  attempts.  There  are  always 
good  singers  to  be  found  in  large  or  small  houses,  and 
every  one  knows  that  singing  with  music  makes  all 
the  difference  to  a  happy  evening.  The  hire  of  a 
piano  is  not  a  great  expense,  and  if  a  set  time  only  is 
allowed  for  its  use  it  is  a  step  forward  in  the  right 
direction.  I  have  often  gone  to  the  servants’  hall  to 
listen  to  a  good  song,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the 
talent  that  was  under  our  own  roof  ;  two  of  the  women 
servants  were  especially  good  and  a  footman  and 
steward’s-room  boy  had  both  belonged  to  the  choirs 
of  two  West  End  churches.  Board-school  education 
has  altered  everything  in  the  lower  rank  of  life,  and 
music  is  the  common  heritage  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  and  in  these  democratic  days  the  under-dog 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Personally  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  piano  at  first — 
I  felt  sure  it  would  soon  be  damaged.  I  must  confess 
to  being  rather  conservative  in  my  views  as  regards 
service.  I  kept  an  eye  on  the  instrument,  but  failed 
to  find  the  slightest  damage  in  the  first  three  years  it 
was  installed. 

Dishonesty  is  rare  among  servants,  considering  the 
temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed  and  the  amount 
of  valuable  articles  of  gold  and  silver  that  pass  through 
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tlieir  hands  and  which  are  always  within  their  reach. 
Many  owners  of  large  houses  do  not  know  the  contents 
of  their  own  plate  closets,  and  in  my  own  experience 
when  going  over  the  plate  lists  I  have  found  several 
things  not  entered  and  unknown  to  the  employer. 
In  one  of  my  situations,  Her  Ladyship’s  tiara  was 
kept  in  a  plate  closet  in  a  box  not  even  locked,  and  on 
going  through  the  contents  I  found  twenty-nine  loose 
diamonds  wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  There  were  three 
men  who  had  daily  access  to  this  plate  closet,  so  for 
my  own  sake  I  asked  His  Lordship  to  send  it  to  the 
bank  or  keep  it  in  his  own  deed  closet,  which  was  done. 
A  peculiar  thing  happened  here.  A  gold  armlet  was 
lost  which  had  the  lady’s  initials  and  coronet  set  in 
diamonds.  She  had  worn  it  at  dinner,  but  could  not 
remember  seeing  it  afterwards.  It  was  given  up  for 
lost.  On  the  same  evening  Her  Ladyship,  when 
undressing,  told  her  maid  she  no  longer  wanted  the 
dress  she  wore  at  dinner  and  told  her  to  take  it  away. 
The  maid  did  so,  and  hung  it  in  a  wardrobe  in  her  room. 
Twelve  months  after  the  maid’s  married  sister  wrote 
and  asked  if  she  had  an  old  dress  to  spare,  as  she 
wanted  one  to  cut  up  for  her  girls,  and  this  particular 
dress  was  sent.  On  being  cut  up  the  armlet  was 
discovered  sticking  firmly  in  a  deep  flounce.  The 
sister  wrote  to  say  what  she  had  found,  and  the  armlet 
was  duly  restored  to  Her  Ladyship.  Fortunately 
the  lady  possessed  the  highest  confidence  in  the 
servants,  and  would  neither  suspect  nor  have  searched 
any  servant’s  room  or  belongings  and  always  had  a 
feeling  that  the  armlet  would  be  found. 

In  the  same  household  yet  another  unusual  event 
occurred.  The  front  stairs  in  the  town  house  did 
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not  go  beyond  the  third  floor,  and  the  back  stairs  was 
the  only  way  to  get  to  the  top  rooms.  One  of  these 
rooms  was  used  by  Her  Ladyship  for  a  painting  room, 
and  in  going  either  to  or  from  this  room  a  very  valuable 
pendant  got  loose  and  fell  through  the  stair  railings 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  where  the  heating 
stove  was  fixed. 

Later,  the  odd  man  when  shovelling  some  coke  on 
the  fire  saw  something  shining  brightly  in  it.  He  at 
once  raked  out  the  bright  object  and  brought  it  to  me. 
It  was  the  pendant,  very  little  the  worse  for  the  fall. 
Had  it  not  been  found,  what  suspicion  and  unpleasant¬ 
ness  might  have  followed ! 

I  could  relate  several  other  similar  occurrences,  but 
the  two  foregoing  will  suffice.  My  aim  is  to  show  how 
easily  things  are  lost,  and  how  careful  employers 
should  be  and  not  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
servant  has  purloined  it.  I  only  know  of  one  case  of 
theft  in  my  long  career.  A  silver  tankard  was  lost 
and  never  found,  and  a  footman  was  suspected,  but 
it  could  not  be  traced  to  him. 

Drink  is  the  chief  ruin  of  men-servants,  but  there 
is  not  so  much  kept  within  their  reach  as  formerly, 
and  the  old  ale  has  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
servants’  hall.  The  brewing  days  of  old  are  past, 
and  in  many  houses  beer  money  is  given  instead. 
Where  beer  is  supplied  there  is  not  the  excuse  of  going 
out  for  a  glass  of  beer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  temperate 
man  finds  his  beer  money  a  help.  I  knew  one  footman 
who  made  it  a  rule  to  provide  himself  with  under¬ 
clothing  and  boots  from  this  source.  Personally  I 
never  had  any  trouble  with  men-servants  where  beer 
was  supplied,  and  not  until  the  close  of  my  long 
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service  when  in  Canada  where  beer  money  was  given 
did  I  experience  it. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  “  Everything  comes  to  him 
that  waits,”  and  it  came  to  me  with  a  vengeance.  I 
had  noticed  two  of  the  men  a  little  stupid  occasionally, 
so  kept  an  eye  on  them.  Their  stupidity  was  always 
late  at  night,  though  neither  neglected  his  work  nor 
were  they  ever  absent  from  their  duty.  One  day  one 
of  them  caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  servants’ 
hall.  While  helping  the  dinner  he  fell  to  the  floor  in 
a  kind  of  fit  and  I  called  in  the  doctor,  who  at  once 
said  that  it  was  through  alcohol.  I  could  not  at 
first  believe  it,  but  he  was  sure  on  that  point  and  the 
man  was  sent  to  a  Home  for  inebriates.  This  steadied 
the  other  for  a  time.  Then  the  climax  came.  The 
first  man  was  discharged  from  the  Home  as  cured  and 
joined  up  during  the  war.  On  leaving  for  England  he 
either  fell  overboard  or  jumped  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  recovered 
three  months  afterwards  in  a  block  of  ice  and  was 
buried  in  Ottawa.  Some  months  afterwards  the  other 
man  died  a  miserable  death.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  both  these  men  had  been  shown  how  to  make 
whisky  from  wood  alcohol  or  methylated  spirit,  of 
which  a  large  quantity  was  used  in  the  house  for  tea 
urns,  kettles,  breakfast  dish- warmers  and  many  other 
things.  They  concocted  this  in  their  bedrooms  with 
darkened  windows  and  a  curtain  over  the  door,  so 
that  even  the  night  watchman  was  deceived,  and  here 
they  would  imbibe  the  vile  poison  until  after  midnight. 
The  extraordinary  thing  about  it  was  their  fitness  for 
work  next  morning  which  diverted  suspicion.  Cer¬ 
tainly  secret  drinking  was  the  last  thing  I  should  have 
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expected  from  them.  One  of  them  had  been  with  me 
twenty  years,  the  other  twelve.  I  felt,  however,  that 
I  could  not  keep  either,  and  reported  both  to  head¬ 
quarters.  But  as  the  commission  was  drawing  to  a 
close  I  was  told  to  try  and  carry  on  until  our  return  to 
England.  But  so  swift  was  the  effect  of  their  con¬ 
coction  that  in  a  little  more  than  six  months  both  were 
in  their  graves. 

A  curious  thing  happened  to  me  concerning  this 
incident.  I  am  in  no  way  a  spiritualist  and  have 
never  troubled  myself  about  it  in  any  way,  but  one 
morning  about  five  o’clock  just  as  day  was  breaking, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  my  bedroom  door  open  very 
quietly  and  the  drowned  man  pass  in.  It  was  so  real 
that  I  exclaimed,  “  Hello,  P.,  then  it  could  not  have 
been  you  that  we  buried  in  Beechwood  ?  ”  Quietly 
raising  his  hand  he  said,  “  I  am  P.  ”  (both  men’s 
surnames  began  with  P)  “  and  I  have  been  sent  to 
warn  P.” 

I  said,  “  What  is  he  to  be  warned  about  ?  ” 

“  He  will  know.  You  will  warn  him,  sir  ?  ” 

I  said,  “  Certainly  I  will.” 

P.  then  disappeared  as  quietly  as  he  had  entered.  I 
followed  him,  but  all  doors  were  secure,  and  then  I 
realized  that  it  must  have  been  an  apparition,  or  a 
very  peculiar  omen.  The  fact  was  that  I  was  partly 
awake  when  the  door  first  opened  and  the  man  came 
into  my  bedroom. 

Well,  I  warned  the  other  P.,  and  he  blushed  and 
stammered  and  no  doubt  was  agitated.  He  made  no 
reply  for  some  seconds,  then  said,  “  How  strange,  sir. 
You  must  have  had  a  nightmare.” 

He  took  the  warning  and  evidently  tried  his  best  to 
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stop  his  headlong  career.  But,  alas  !  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  retrace  his  steps  and,  as  before  stated,  died  a 
most  miserable  death. 

Betting  among  servants  is  common  though  not 
excessive,  considering  they  are  thrown  in  the  way  of 
owners,  trainers,  and  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Turf, 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  information  which 
does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  general  public.  This  they 
generally  keep  to  themselves  or  only  impart  it  to  those 
whom  they  can  trust,  for  should  it  leak  out  it  would  be 
a  serious  matter  for  the  servant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  merits  and  chances  of  a  horse 
are  seldom  discussed  at  the  dinner-table  before  the 
servants,  and  even  after  a  big  race  where  large  dinner¬ 
parties  are  the  rule  racing  is  tabooed.  Still  they  have 
many  opportunities  of  overhearing  conversation  at 
odd  times  during  the  day,  and  owners  and  others 
interested  are  not  always  careful  to  destroy  the  tele¬ 
grams  they  receive.  Many  merely  crumple  them  up 
and  throw  them  into  the  wastepaper  basket  and  they 
are  certain  to  be  fished  out  by  others  wanting  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  be  a  help  to  spot  the  winner. 

The  bets  in  which  servants  indulge  range  from  a 
shilling  to  five  shillings,  the  extremist  goes  farther, 
some  up  to  a  pound.  I  lived  with  a  valet  who  put 
as  much  as  five  pounds  on  a  race — when  he  had  got 
what  he  called  a  “  cert,”  and  I  have  seen  him  count 
out  a  hundred  pounds  after  a  big  race  with  huge 
delight  for  his  bit  of  luck  as  he  termed  it,  but  when  I 
left  the  establishment  where  he  had  been  all  his  life, 
and  he  was  then  65  years  of  age,  he  had  not  sixty-five 
pounds  saved  up  for  old  age,  although  he  was  a 
bachelor  and  had  no  poor  relations  to  help  as  so  many 
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servants  have  at  times.  This  man  was  soaked  in 
racing,  it  was  his  life.  He  prided  himself  in  remember¬ 
ing  the  winner  of  every  big  race  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  if  he  was  asked  what  horse  won  the  Derby, 
the  St.  Leger,  or  any  other  big  event  in  any  given  year, 
he  would  pause  a  few  moments  and  then  state  the 
winner,  the  owner,  the  jockey  that  rode  the  horse  and 
the  betting.  He  would  then  refer  to  the  racing 
calendars  he  stored  up  year  after  year,  and  his  memory 
was  seldom  found  to  be  at  fault. 

The  bulk  of  servants  regard  racing  (to  use  their  own 
words)  as  a  mug’s  game,  and  most  of  those  who  start 
at  it  are  youngsters  and  carry  on  until  they  are  bitten 
by  three  or  four  successive  failures,  when  they  throw  it 
up  in  disgust.  This  in  the  end  teaches  them  a  salutary 
lesson  to  let  it  alone.  A  small  bet  now  and  then 
especially  when  attending  a  race  meeting  adds  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  interest  in  the  event  and  can  do  little 
or  no  harm,  but  like  many  other  indulgences  if  carried 
to  a  great  extent  will  demand  its  penalty. 

Racing  has  always  been  the  sport  of  Englishmen, 
and  so  long  as  racehorses  are  bred  it  will  be  carried 
on  and  betting  in  some  form  will  accompany  it. 

Servants  have  a  way  of  clinging  together  which  to 
a  great  extent  may  be  called  a  kind  of  freemasonry. 
While  looking  after  their  own  interests  the  majority 
of  them  are  most  careful  not  to  injure  others  and  are 
ever  ready  to  help  those  who  are  not  in  favour  with 
their  employers.  Many  get  an  idea  into  their  heads 
that  they  are  not  giving  full  satisfaction  to  their 
employers,  consequently  they  get  a  bit  timid  and 
nervous,  and  will  slip  out  of  the  ken  of  the  master  or 
mistress  at  every  opportunity.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
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soon  noticed  by  the  others,  who  will  try  to  encourage 
them  to  keep  on  with  their  work  and  not  run  away 
under  such  circumstances.  Some  are  laughed  at  for 
this,  others  scolded  by  those  over  them  and  so  in 
many  ways  they  do  their  best  to  soothe  their  nerves 
and  give  them  self-confidence.  I  have  known  many 
cases  where  one  servant  will  touch  up  the  work  of 
another  after  they  have  done  their  own — to  keep 
things  quiet.  But,  like  in  all  other  callings,  they  hate 
a  shirker  or  a  sloven  at  their  job.  These  are  left  alone 
to  drift  to  a  certain  end — “  the  sack.”  But  those  who 
will  try  their  best  to  fit  in  with  their  fellow-servants 
and  do  their  bit  to  try  and  give  satisfaction  to  their 
master  or  mistress,  will  always  find  a  helping  hand, 
especially  beginners,  who  sometimes  enter  service 
not  very  well  equipped  with  the  necessary  means  to 
keep  up  a  smart  appearance  which  is  so  essential  at 
the  present  day.  What  I  mean  by  a  smart  appear¬ 
ance  is  in  no  way  a  showy  dress  or  aping  at  an 
appearance  far  beyond  your  means,  but  a  neat  and 
dainty  appearance  which  will  always  attract  the 
attention  of  your  employers,  especially  if  a  pleasant 
smile  and  cheerful  face  is  forthcoming. 

Some  will  even  lend  their  own  clothing  to  a  beginner, 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  them  to  loan 
them  a  small  amount  until  they  get  on  their  feet ; 
then  after  that  all  is  plain  sailing. 

I  once  had  a  footman  under  me  who  had  a  hasty 
temper  and  was  discharged  through  showing  it  to  his 
master,  who  likewise  possessed  a  similar  temper. 

The  master’s  way  to  punish  him  was  a  rather 
unkind  one.  He  would  not  give  him  a  character  until 
a  month  had  elapsed  ;  by  this  time  the  poor  chap  was 
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on  his  beam  ends,  and  when  he  came  to  me  he  only- 
possessed  one  decent  suit  of  clothes,  half-worn-out 
boots,  one  shirt  and  two  collars.  He  was  a  very- 
proud  fellow,  hated  to  borrow  and  would  not  ask  a 
favour  of  anybody.  I  had  to  complain  to  him  at  the 
end  of  a  week  on  account  of  his  shirt  front — it  was 
getting  very  grubby.  He  did  not  reply,  but  promptly 
turned  his  shirt.  He  had  a  good  appearance,,  but  this 
sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on.  The  other  men  noticed 
it  and  asked  him  why  he  did  not  open  his  mouth  and 
handed  him  over  shirts,  collars,  ties  and  underclothing. 

When  I  heard  of  this  I  advanced  him  sufficient  to 
buy  the  necessary  linen,  and  he  was  soon  as  smart  as 
the  others.  The  help  and  kindness  he  received  at 
that  time  made  a  lifelong  impression  on  him,  and  in 
after  years  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  establish¬ 
ment  he  never  forgot  his  low-water  days  and  was 
always  considerate  to  beginners,  and  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  fellow-servants  who,  when 
speaking  of  him,  would  say,  “  He’s  all  right — he  has 
been  through  the  mill  and  can  feel  for  others.” 

There  is  one  great  drawback  to  goodwill  in  some 
large  establishments,  where  they  have  a  house  in 
England  and  another  in  Ireland,  and  that  is  the 
employment  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  servants  in 
the  same  house. 

On  certain  festivals  and  saints’  days  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  bound  by  their  Church  to  attend  Mass, 
thus  leaving  the  work  to  be  finished  by  their 
Protestant  fellow-servants.  This  always  causes 
friction  and  often  recrimination  on  each  other’s 
faith. 

I  had  the  same  trouble  in  Malta  and  spoke  to  our 
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Malta  A.D.C.,  Colonel  Biancardi.  He  went  to  tlie 
Archbishop  about  it  and  procured  a  dispensation  to 
the  effect  that  the  Roman  Catholic  servants  were  to 
fall  in  line  with  the  others  in  every  way  except  on 
certain  days,  and  these  were  mostly  the  days  set  apart 
by  the  Church  of  England  as  well  as  the  Catholic 
Church  ;  in  this  way  we  got  over  the  inconvenience 
on  common-sense  lines.  Strange  to  say  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  in  this  respect  with  French  servants, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  consideration 
could  be  obtained  in  Ireland  if  asked  for. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  form  a 
Domestic  Servants’  Union,  but  this  will  always  be  a 
very  uphill  game  owing  to  so  many  getting  out  of 
service  through  marriage  and  emigration  in  their 
young  days.  They  argue  the  point  on  the  score  that 
they  don’t  know  their  future  ;  they  might  get  married 
or  get  out  of  service  or  emigrate,  and  the  union  would 
be  of  little  or  no  use  to  them  and  the  money  sub¬ 
scribed  to  it  would  have  been  better  in  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Department.  Another  drawback  to  the 
union  is  that  in  most  cases  when  sickness  overtakes 
them,  the  family  doctor  is  called  in,  and  all  is  done 
to  relieve  them  at  the  employer’s  expense.  Their 
wages  run  on  as  usual  and  they  feel  there  is  no  need 
to  make  provision  on  this  score. 

Since  I  retired  from  service,  the  insurance  card  and 
the  panel  doctor  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  family 
doctor,  which  will  not  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
servant.  They  will  miss  the  soup,  port  wine  and  other 
delicacies  that  come  from  the  kitchen.  (I  am  told 
they  are  now  sent  to  their  homes  if  they  are  near  at 
hand  or  to  the  hospital.)  But  be  it  as  it  may,  the 
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unions  are  not  popular  with  domestics.  There  is  or 
was  a  Servants’  Benevolent  Association  in  existence, 
but  it  is  not  patronized  as  it  should  be  by  those  whom 
it  is  intended  to  benefit,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
already  stated. 

What  is  needed  in  these  days  is  old  age  insurance 
that  ought  not  to  be  affected  by  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Bill.  Servants  who  have  lived  in  comfort  all  their 
lives  cannot  live  on  10s.  per  week  if  they  have  no 
relations  to  help  them  and  give  them  shelter  as  is  so 
often  the  case  ;  but  the  10s.  would  be  a  very  welcome 
adjunct  to  their  long-hours’  savings,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  penalized  for  their  thrift,  but  should  be 
encouraged  in  this  direction.  There  should  be  a 
bonus  on  thrift,  not  a  whittling  down  on  it.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  thrifty  that  the  lazy  and  careless  individual 
should  be  treated  on  the  same  footing. 

Cartoons  of  servants  in  the  newspapers  are  hateful 
to  them,  as  they  are  not  educated  up  to  seeing  the 
humorous  side  of  them,  and  take  the  caricature  as  a 
sneering  hint  at  their  occupation.  There  is  often 
such  a  difference  between  the  type  of  servant 
portrayed.  A  parlourmaid,  for  instance,  is  pictured 
as  a  dainty  neatly  dressed  girl  with  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  the  housemaid  dull  and  dowdy,  the  cook, 
kitchenmaid,  and  scullerymaid — well,  wherever  the 
artist  gets  his  models  for  the  latter  passes  my  under¬ 
standing.  I  am  afraid  few  artists  can  ever  have  seen 
a  household  with  more  than  three  servants  in  it.  The 
poor  maid-of-all-work  and  the  little  lass  in  the 
lodging-house  cannot  at  times  be  overdrawn,  but  it 
is  not  their  fault — it  is  what  they  have  to  go  through 
that  destroys  all  daintiness.  Butlers  and  footmen 
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lend  themselves  to  caricature  from  the  clothes  and 
livery  they  have  to  wear. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  reading  a  novel  in  which 
the  lady’s-maid  could  not  speak  the  shortest  sentence 
in  the  proper  manner.  I  have  never  met  this  type  of 
lady’s-maid.  They  are  as  a  rule  above  the  average 
kind  of  servant  and  fairly  well  educated.  There  are 
exceptions  in  every  walk  of  life,  but  the  general  run 
should  be  those  selected  for  caricature.  The  servant 
problem  will  always  be  a  difficult  one  to  solve  ; 
employers  will  have  to  compete  with  business  houses 
and  factories,  and  bring  the  time-out  allowance  more 
in  line  with  them  than  it  is  at  present.  One  of  the 
great  stumbling-blocks  to  service  is  the  masters’  and 
servants’  Act  of  Parliament.  This  servile  document 
plainly  shows  that  it  is  entirely  one-sided.  No  servant 
had  a  word  to  say  on  the  matter  when  that  became 
law. 

I  will  quote  one  passage  from  it :  “A  servant’s 
whole  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  employer  from 
the  time  he  enters  his  service  to  the  time  he  leaves 
it.”  This,  in  itself,  is  enough  to  damn  any  occupation, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  repealed  and  something  more  in 
keeping  with  common  sense  substituted,  so  much  the 
better.  Fortunately  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty 
servants  are  not  aware  of  it,  and  those  who  know, 
console  themselves  that  they  must  put  up  with  it.  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  employers  that  it  is  rarely  quoted 
or  put  into  force,  but  the  unpleasant  fact  remains 
that  it  is  still  there  if  required.  Young  people  of  the 
present  day  like  to  feel  they  can  claim  a  little  freedom, 
and  not  possess  it  by  the  grace  of  their  employers. 

The  servant  has  not  even  a  meal-time  entirely  free. 
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If  a  bell  rings  it  must  be  answered,  and  thoughtless 
people  will  ring  during  the  servants’  meal-time  for 
the  most  trivial  things.  It  is  not  a  good  method  to 
have  the  servants’  meals  at  the  same  hour  as  those 
in  the  dining-room,  although  it  may  be  more  con¬ 
venient  and  more  economical.  In  the  large  houses 
the  meals  are  at  different  hours.  Even  here  the  front¬ 
door  bell  will  always  be  a  disturbing  factor,  but  this 
cannot  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
MISADVENTURES  AND  FIRES 

Clumsiness  in  servants  is  very  detrimental  and  tlie 
amount  of  damage  done  at  times  is  very  costly. 
Replacements  are  annoying  and,  where  excessive, 
call  for  investigation.  The  most  careful  are  sure  to 
break  things  occasionally.  The  worst  breakage  that 
I  remember  was  thirty-seven  engraved  and  festooned 
wine-glasses.  The  footman  foolishly  tried  to  open 
the  pantry  door  still  holding  the  tray,  and  in  doing 
so  the  crash  occurred.  Where  there  is  no  space  for 
a  table  outside  the  pantry  it  is  better  to  lower  the 
tray  steadily  to  the  floor  than  to  risk  trying  to  turn 
the  handle  of  the  door.  Continual  breakages  is  chiefly 
carelessness,  and  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  change  if 
it  goes  on. 

Clumsiness  in  the  dining-room  sometimes  leads  to 
laughter  and  sometimes  the  reverse.  I  remember  a 
footman  handing  a  dish  of  dessert  and  not  being  aware 
that  a  piece  was  broken  out  of  the  round  foot  of  the 
dish,  he  missed  his  grip  and  upset  the  apples.  It 
happened  that  two  Skye  terriers  were  in  the  room  and 
they  retrieved  the  fruit  much  to  the  amusement  of 
the  party.  A  sad  accident  happened  at  a  dinner¬ 
party  when  a  footman  was  handing  two  soups  (green 
pea  and  clear  soup) ;  he  was  wearing  an  aiguillette 
on  his  shoulder  and  the  dining-room  chairs  had  a 
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ball  on  either  side  of  the  top  bar.  The  aiguillette 
cord  caught  the  ball  on  the  chair  next  to  the  lady  he 
was  serving  and  pulled  him  up  sharp,  the  result  was 
both  soups  were  emptied  into  her  lap.  It  was  a 
pitiable  position  for  both,  but  three  or  four  dinner 
napkins  were  immediately  forthcoming  to  soak  up 
the  soup  and  the  lady  left  the  dining-room  to  change 
her  dress. 

His  Majesty  King  Edward  was  once  the  victim 
during  a  dinner-party.  The  footman  was  handing 
cream  and  sugar  after  the  strawberries,  and  slipped 
on  the  polished  floor  just  as  he  was  offering  them  to 
His  Majesty,  and  the  sugar  and  some  of  the  cream  was 
spilled  on  the  King.  The  hostess  was  overwhelmed, 
but  His  Majesty  laughingly  exclaimed,  “  My  good 
man,  I’m  not  a  strawberry  !  ”  Before  taking  his 
leave  His  Majesty  expressed  a  strong  hope  that  the 
accident  would  be  overlooked  as  far  as  the  footman 
was  concerned. 

Another  rather  amusing  event  happened  when  I 
was  in  the  North  of  England.  One  of  the  footmen  was 
taken  ill  and  a  visitor’s  servant  volunteered  to  wait 
in  his  place,  provided  a  dress-coat  could  be  found,  as 
he  had  left  London  with  his  dress-suit  minus  the  coat. 
The  man  was  short  in  stature  and  plump  in  pro¬ 
portion,  while  the  butler  who  lent  him  the  coat  was 
over  6  feet,  consequently  the  tails  of  the  coat  came 
down  to  the  man’s  calves.  Dinner  was  over  and  the 
dessert  was  being  put  on  the  table  when  it  so  happened 
that  a  big  retriever  dog  came  into  the  dining-room 
(as  was  his  wont  at  dessert  time)  and  lay  down  on 
the  large  rug  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  volunteer 
servant  stepped  over  the  animal,  trailing  his  coat- 
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tails  across  the  dog’s  back  on  two  occasions,  but  the 
third  attempt  brought  disaster.  The  dog  snapped 
savagely  at  him,  partly  tearing  off  the  coat-tails,  and 
the  snarl  of  the  dog,  the  cry  of  the  man,  the  breaking 
of  both  finger-bowls  and  the  clatter  of  knives,  forks 
and  spoons  falling  on  the  polished  floor  caused 
consternation  amongst  the  guests. 

“  Has  he  bitten  you  ?  ”  asked  the  host,  going  to 
the  man. 

“  Yes,  sir.” 

“  Where  ?  ”  asked  the  host. 

On  which  the  man  turned  his  back  to  the  table 
and  pointing  to  his  coat-tail  exclaimed,  “  Here,  sir,  I 
felt  the  pinch.” 

However,  it  was  not  serious  and  the  guests  were 
more  amused  than  apprehensive.  The  coat  was 
repaired  and  the  man  had  been  more  frightened  than 
hurt  and  was  none  the  worse  for  the  adventure. 

Clumsiness  and  carelessness  generally  go  together, 
which  often  leads  to  serious  consequences.  Some 
servants  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  on  the  bath  water 
and  leaving  it  running  while  they  attend  to  some 
trifling  matter  elsewhere.  I  remember  a  lot  of 
damage  being  done  through  this  on  several  occasions. 
In  one  instance  the  lady’s-maid  was  told  to  prepare 
her  mistress’s  bath  and  after  turning  on  the  water 
left  the  bathroom  to  put  something  else  out  for  the 
lady  to  wear.  The  lady  came  into  her  dressing-room 
at  the  time  and  asked  her  to  do  something  for  her 
and  the  maid  was  too  timid  to  explain  that  the  bath 
was  running,  well  knowing  that  she  would  get  into 
trouble  for  not  turning  off  the  water.  By  the  time 
she  returned  the  bath  had  overflowed  and  some 
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obstruction  having  got  into  the  overflow  pipe  the 
water  found  its  way  into  the  drawing-room  ceiling 
underneath,  causing  the  plaster  to  fall,  breaking  two 
very  large  Nankin  vases  and  other  costly  bric-a-brac 
and  doing  no  end  of  damage  to  the  carpet,  which 
had  only  recently  been  put  down.  Such  an  act  is 
scarcely  forgivable.  The  maid  was  anxious  to  have 
everything  to  hand  for  her  lady  and  tried  to  do  two 
things  at  the  same  time,  which  is  not  often  advis¬ 
able. 

A  similar  disaster  was  brought  about  in  another 
establishment  much  in  the  same  way  as  already 
described,  only  the  result  was  different.  In  this  case 
it  was  a  silk  panel  of  a  lady’s  boudoir  that  was 
irretrievably  damaged  and  spoilt  the  whole  room,  as 
the  silk  could  not  be  replaced  and  the  room  had  to  be 
redecorated.  Besides  the  waste  of  water  and  the 
damage,  servants  are  not  often  aware  that  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  get  a  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water.  Under 
the  best  conditions,  I  have  known  as  many  as  forty 
baths  required  twice  daily  at  the  same  hour  and 
they  do  not  take  into  account  that  for  every  can  of 
hot  water  drawn  off  another  can  of  cold  water  has 
to  be  heated  in  its  place.  The  old-fashioned  cast-iron 
bath  with  painted  surface  is  in  most  cases  too  large 
and  is  a  great  waste  of  water. 

During  a  drought,  when  we  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  good  supply  of  water,  I  asked 
one  of  the  housemaids  to  leave  the  water  in  the  baths 
until  it  was  convenient  for  me  to  find  out  what 
quantity  of  water  was  required  for  each,  and  I  found 
that  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  gallons  had  been  used. 
There  were  eleven  bathrooms  in  the  house,  so  some 
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idea  of  the  quantity  of  water  run  off  can  be  imagined. 

Some  people  like  a  shallow  bath,  others  a  deep  one 
but  few  take  into  consideration  the  waste  of  water 
there  is  in  preparing  deep  baths.  The  modern 
porcelain  bath  does  not  take  half  the  quantity  of 
water  or  the  space  in  the  room  and  you  get  the  same 
result.  If  bath  salts  are  used  you  require  less  of 
these  and  other  commodities  with  a  more  shallow 
bath  and  that  is  another  economy. 

Carelessness  in  most  cases  is  the  cause  of  fires,  and 
it  behoves  everybody  (especially  in  large  houses)  to 
be  most  careful  to  avoid  such  a  calamity.  When  a 
fire  destroys  a  large  country  mansion  it  is  a  double 
loss,  not  only  to  the  owner  and  the  occupants,  but  the 
countryside  is  the  poorer  for  the  destruction.  There 
are  often  things  that  cannot  be  removed  during  the 
fire  or  replaced  after.  I  will  try  to  relate  a  few  cases 
of  fires,  the  cause  and  the  means  to  put  them 
out. 

The  first  event  was  through  the  footman  lighting 
the  oil  lamps — no  gas  or  electric  light  was  installed. 
It  was  a  large  country  mansion  and  over  sixty  lamps 
were  required  to  light  it  effectually,  which  means 
sharp  work  for  the  servants,  who  must  not  take  the 
lamps  in  too  early  or  leave  the  rooms  in  darkness.  On 
dull  days  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost  on  it.  On  this 
occasion  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  lamp  room.  The 
footman  had  set  light  to  all  the  lamps  he  required  for 
the  part  of  the  house  he  had  to  light  up  and  had  used 
a  wax  taper  for  the  purpose.  He  blew  the  taper  out, 
as  he  thought,  and  put  it  down  on  the  shelf.  Either 
it  was  not  quite  out  when  he  put  it  down  or  a  draught 
caused  it  to  flare  up  again  ;  however,  it  had  been  put 
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near  some  engine  waste  that  was  used  to  wipe  the  oil 
from  the  lamps  and  this  took  fire  in  its  oily  condition, 
and  soon  the  whole  room  was  ablaze.  A  bracket  just 
above  the  shelf,  on  which  the  lamp  filler  containing 
about  a  quart  of  oil  was  placed,  was  set  on  fire,  and 
this  in  turn  fell  to  the  floor  and  carried  the  engine 
waste  now  burning  furiously  with  it.  Fortunately 
this  was  colza  oil,  so  no  explosion  took  place,  but  the 
oily  waste  floating  on  top  of  the  running  oil  made  a 
most  choking  smoke  and  smell.  The  outbreak  was 
discovered  by  the  scullerymaid.  We  had  all  been 
warned  that  in  case  of  fire  in  the  lamp  room  we  were 
not  to  throw  water  on  it,  sand  only.  The  girl  kept 
her  presence  of  mind,  called  out  “  Fire,”  and  ran  for 
the  coco-nut  mat  at  the  back  door  which  was  only  a 
few  paces  away.  The  mat  was  wet  and  it  filled  up 
the  doorway,  stopping  the  running  oil ;  she  then 
rushed  to  her  scullery  near  by,  snatched  two  dinner 
plates  from  the  rack  and  plunged  them  into  a  sack 
of  sand  which  was  used  to  clean  pewter  and  copper 
utensils  and  threw  the  sand  into  the  flames.  The 
other  servants  followed  her  example  and  the  fire  was 
soon  under  control,  but  the  smoke  was  dense  and 
sickening.  The  footman,  returning  for  more  lamps, 
was  dumbfounded.  Then  collecting  himself  and 
tying  a  lamp  cloth  over  his  mouth  and  nose  plunged 
into  the  burning  room  and  brought  out  a  four-gallon 
can  of  paraffin  oil  and  a  four-gallon  can  of  colza  oil. 
Had  the  paraffin  oil  exploded,  another  of  the  stately 
homes  of  England  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
burned  to  the  ground,  as  the  nearest  fire  brigade  was 
five  miles  away.  If  the  footman  had  made  sure  the 
wax  taper  was  quite  out  before  leaving  the  lamp  room, 
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this  disaster  would  not  have  happened.  It  took  a 
week  to  replace  the  lamps  and  repair  the  damage  done 
by  the  fire. 

The  next  fire — this  was  in  the  North  of  England — 
arose  from  a  most  unusual  source.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  dry  wood  for 
kindling  purposes  to  start  the  many  fires  in  the  winter 
and  the  wood  had  been  dried  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
some  dangerous  and  others  safe.  So  the  owner  con¬ 
ceived  an  idea  to  build  a  drying  shed  for  the  purpose. 
He  had  a  brick  furnace  put  in  with  firebricks  and  an 
iron  plate  on  top  with  a  space  of  4  inches  between 
the  plate  and  the  firebricks.  Then  the  flue  wended 
its  way  in  zigzag  form  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  shed 
into  a  chimney.  The  shed  was  about  15  feet  by  12  feet 
and  the  roof  lofty.  About  a  ton  of  firewood  could  be 
dried  on  it  and  it  answered  admirably,  but  like  many 
other  well-conceived  original  ideas  it  had  a  fault. 
The  owner  had  small  holes  drilled  through  the  iron 
plate  over  the  firebricks  (not  in  line  with  the  flue) 
and  the  dust  from  the  wood  filtered  through  these 
holes  and  accumulated  in  little  piles  which  took 
fire  and  little  tongues  of  flame  found  their  way  through 
the  small  holes,  setting  fire  to  the  dried  wood  above. 
Fortunately  the  fire  broke  out  just  before  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  everybody  was  just  going  to 
tea,  and  a  good  staff  of  people  were  to  hand  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  from  a  lake  close  by,  and 
the  fire  was  soon  put  out,  though  not  before  a  portion 
of  the  scullery  and  a  shed  adjoining  (containing  about 
100  tons  of  coal)  had  got  well  alight.  A  new  iron 
plate  well  cemented  and  minus  the  holes  was  after¬ 
wards  installed  and  no  further  outbreak  occurred. 
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The  next  outbreak  of  fire  was  in  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  caused  by  the  piling  up  of  a  fire-grate  with 
too  much  coal  in  a  spare  bedroom,  when  airing  mat¬ 
tresses  for  a  large  house-party  which  was  to  come  off 
a  few  days  later.  Several  mattresses  were  placed 
in  a  circle  around  the  fire-place,  and  the  housemaid  had 
piled  up  the  coals  and  carelessly  forgotten  to  hook  on 
the  fireguard,  leaving  it  leaning  against  the  bars  of 
the  grate.  A  large  piece  of  burning  coal  fell  off  the 
fire  and,  lodging  on  the  hook  of  the  guard,  caused  it  to 
fall  backwards.  The  weight  of  the  coal  overbalanced 
the  guard,  which  in  turn  fell  over  the  fender  into  the 
mattress,  setting  it  alight,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  it  was  discovered.  The  house-carpenter  was 
sent  to  a  bedroom  in  this  part  of  the  house  to  repair  a 
looking-glass,  and  when  passing  this  room  he  noticed 
a  smell  of  burning  and,  on  opening  the  door,  found  the 
room  was  a  mass  of  flames.  He  immediately  alarmed 
the  household  and  a  rush  towards  the  scene  of  the  fire 
took  place. 

“  Stop  !  ”  cried  the  house-carpenter.  “  Bring  the 
water  jugs  from  your  bedrooms.” 

This  was  done  at  once.  The  hose  was  also  quickly 
brought  into  use  and  the  fire  promptly  put  out,  but 
not  before  a  portion  of  the  floor  had  been  burned 
through,  and  the  bedding,  carpet  and  most  of  the 
furniture  destroyed.  The  floor  had  to  be  partly 
cut  away  and  two  men  remained  on  the  watch 
through  the  night  in  case  of  a  slumbering  out¬ 
break. 

The  next  fire  was  caused  through  a  footman  who 
in  this  case  acted  like  a  madman.  He  had  been  out 
in  the  afternoon  and  had  cut  his  time  short  for  light- 
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ing  up.  He  was  lighting  the  gas  in  the  gasoliers  and 
side  brackets  with  a  wax  taper,  then  holding  the  burn¬ 
ing  taper  in  his  hand  proceeded  to  draw  the  heavy- 
curtains.  In  so  doing  he  set  alight  to  the  lace  cur¬ 
tains  which  were  also  hanging  on  the  windows  ;  these 
blazed  up  furiously  and  he  tried  to  tear  them  down, 
but  could  not  extinguish  the  flames.  His  Lordship 
happened  to  enter  the  room  at  the  time  and  gave  the 
alarm  of  fire.  The  firebell  was  rung  lustily  and  the 
fire  brigade,  trained  under  the  late  Captain  Shaw’s 
instructions,  turned  out  smartly.  Household  and 
outside  servants  composed  the  brigade  and  were  fully 
equipped  with  helmets,  axes  and  uniform.  They  had 
done  yeoman  service  at  fires  in  the  neighbourhood  and 
had  given  the  best  account  of  themselves  when  called 
upon.  Each  kept  his  uniform  in  his  room  or  at  his 
home,  and  when  the  firebell  gave  the  alarm  every  man 
rushed  for  his  clothes.  Seeing  a  man  running  away 
from  the  burning  mansion,  I  called  out,  “  Come  here 
— the  fire  is  in  the  house.” 

He  pulled  up,  saying,  “  Our  first  rule  says,  ‘  Get 
into  your  uniform  as  quickly  as  possible  !  ” 

And  so  mechanically  they  all  rushed  to  their  rooms 
and  homes  as  trained  to  do  and  some  of  the  homes 
were  half  a  mile  distant.  The  house  was  well  supplied 
with  hose  and  fire  pumps  and  the  odd  man  was  told 
to  rush  one  of  these  to  the  small  drawing-room  and 
with  it  succeeded  in  putting  out  the  flames  just  as  the 
fire  brigade,  now  fully  dressed,  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Plans  for  an  outbreak  on  the  spot  had  been  overlooked, 
and  as  fires  usually  have  a  knack  of  breaking  out  at 
night,  undoubtedly  the  best  place  to  keep  the  uniform 
was  in  their  rooms.  Had  there  been  no  other  means 
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of  fighting  the  fire  and  we  had  relied  on  the  brigade,  I 
fear  that  in  the  time  it  took  the  men  to  get  into 
their  uniforms  untold  damage  would  have  been 
done. 

During  my  forty-six  years  of  service  six  outbreaks 
of  fire  occurred  and  the  fire  brigade  summoned  four 
times  out  of  the  six.  Luckily  each  time  the  fire  bri¬ 
gade,  though  summoned,  was  not  required  on  arrival, 
but  it  is  always  a  safe  plan  to  call  the  brigade  when 
you  cannot  locate  the  seat  of  the  fire,  and  delays  are 
dangerous.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  fire  drill  in  all 
houses,  large  or  small ;  but  I  have  no  patience  with 
fire  alarms  being  raised  just  to  see  what  the  servants 
will  do.  I  have  been  fed  up  with  this  more  than 
once.  On  one  occasion  when  a  fire  had  broken  out 
the  servants  called  out,  “  Who  is  pulling  our  leg  this 
time  ?  ”  And  not  until  the  smell  of  burning  was 
perceived  was  there  any  energy  displayed  to  fight  it. 
The  house-carpenter  who  called  out,  “  Stop  !  Bring 
the  water  jugs  from  your  rooms  with  you,”  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  as  to  the  best  thing  to  do. 
Everybody  can  get  hold  of  some  vessel  and  carry 
water  and  everybody  in  the  country  can  dig  or  scratch 
up  a  bucket  of  soil.  This  thrown  on  with  the  water 
has  the  best  possible  effect  and  tends  to  diminish  the 
damage  done  by  the  water. 

Another  cause  of  fire  was  brought  about  through 
the  ignorance  of  a  charwoman  by  putting  wood  ashes 
in  a  hot  condition  into  a  housemaid’s  box  made  of 
wood  and  leaving  them  in  the  housemaid’s  closet 
instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  ash-pit.  Wood 
ashes  are  very  treacherous  things.  They  look  dead 
and  may  be  nearly  cold,  but  it  is  surprising  how  they 
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will  recover  in  a  very  little  draught.  I  have  seen  an 
iron  bucket  containing  them  get  red-hot  in  less  than 
an  hour.  In  this  case  the  fire  got  a  good  hold  in  the 
evening,  and  the  policeman  on  duty  discovered  it. 
The  room  in  which  the  wood  ashes  had  been  left  was 
a  veritable  furnace,  and  buckets  of  water,  soil  and  fire 
extinguishers  were  used  as  fast  as  possible  to  quench 
the  flames.  The  fire  brigade  was  summoned  and 
arrived  twelve  minutes  after  receiving  the  alarm,  more 
than  a  mile  distant,  but  many  hands  and  buckets  of 
water  with  a  good  supply  of  chemicals  in  glass  bottles 
had  the  fire  well  under  control  just  as  the  brigade 
arrived.  The  fire  took  place  in  the  quarters  adjoining 
those  occupied  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  in  Dublin,  and  burned  through  into  their 
quarters  while  the  family  were  at  dinner.  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  left  the  dinner-table  and  rushed  to 
the  scene  of  fire,  telling  all  the  servants  to  go  and 
render  what  assistance  they  could,  and  the  Duchess 
stood  at  the  back  door  to  question  any  person  who 
tried  to  enter  the  quarters.  It  so  happened  that  this 
was  the  first  night  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  took 
up  their  residence  there  and,  to  use  their  own 
words,  they  were  assured  of  a  very  warm  recep¬ 
tion. 

It  is  much  the  safest  plan  to  leave  wood  ashes  in  the 
fire-grates,  they  will  consume  away  in  the  most  remark¬ 
able  manner.  In  some  houses  in  the  North  where 
logs  are  burnt,  the  ashes  remain  in  the  grates  until 
the  spring  cleaning  comes  round. 

Nothing  upsets  the  nerves  of  servants  so  much  as 
fire;  it  is  even  worse  than  the  burglars.  I  have 
known  women  servants  afraid  to  go  alone  to  shut 
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up  the  rooms  for  weeks  after,  when  the  house 
has  been  broken  into,  but  the  dread  of  fire  hangs 
about  for  months  and  often  unsettles  them  alto¬ 
gether. 


CHAPTER  XIY 
MY  OWN  SERVANTS 

Some  of  my  readers  may  remark,  “  What  you  say 
about  domestic  service  is  all  very  well,  but  you  have 
only  been  in  the  best  of  it,”  but  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
keep  a  servant.  After  I  had  been  a  year  in  Lord 
Roberts’  employ,  my  wife  died,  leaving  me  with 
two  boys,  the  eldest  6,  the  youngest  4  years.  It 
meant  either  breaking  up  my  home  or  getting  a  woman 
to  look  after  them.  I  chose  the  latter  and  this  con¬ 
tinued  for  seven  years. 

My  wife  had  caught  a  chill,  which  was  followed  by 
pneumonia,  and  passed  away  in  less  than  a  week.  I 
shall  never  forget  Lord  and  Lady  Roberts’  sympathy 
and  kindness.  I  told  Her  Ladyship  that  my  wife  was 
ill  and  was  being  attended  by  the  Hospital  doctor. 
She  told  His  Lordship  and  he  at  once  sent  for  the 
doctor,  and  as  his  report  was  not  favourable,  he  told 
him  to  consult  another  doctor.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  he  sent  for  a  specialist.  A  day  nurse  and  a  night 
nurse  were  provided,  but  with  all  this  care,  skill  and 
attention  my  wife  could  not  recover.  On  the  day  she 
died  there  was  to  be  a  luncheon-party  and  after  seeing 
that  all  was  laid  up  and  getting  a  waiter  to  help  to 
carry  it  out  with  the  other  men,  I  returned  to  my 
quarters  to  find  it  all  cleared  up,  even  the  breakfast 
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tilings  that  the  nurses  had  used  were  washed  and  put 
away  and  two  little  piles  of  clothing  for  the  little  boys. 
Hearing  some  one  in  the  scullery,  I  found  Miss  Aileen 
Roberts,  who  on  her  own  good  nature  had  done  all 
this,  afterwards  taking  the  boys  over  to  His  Lordship’s 
quarters  and  attended  entirely  to  their  wants  herself 
until  the  funeral  was  over.  The  children,  noticing 
something  very  different  than  usual,  asked  me  the 
biting  question,  “  Daddy,  when  will  the  doctor  make 
Mummy  better  ?  ” — they  were  not  told  of  their 
mother’s  death  until  some  weeks  after. 

My  troubles  now  soon  began.  My  first  house¬ 
keeper’s  mother  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  she  left 
me  three  hours  after  receiving  the  telegram  and  I  had 
to  find  some  one  to  take  her  place.  I  picked  up  the 
newspaper  and  saw  an  advertisement  that  I  thought 
likely  to  suit  me  and  a  second  one  came.  Two  hours 
after  she  had  been  in  the  house  she  started  to  dress 
the  boys  and  take  them  out  for  a  walk  ;  she  had  put 
the  eldest  boy’s  things  on  and  was  dressing  the  young¬ 
est  when  she  suddenly  stopped,  burst  into  tears  and, 
turning  to  me,  said,  “  I  cannot  stay  in  this  house  ;  I 
must  go  away.”  I  was  dumbfounded,  but  nothing 
would  avail.  She  went  out,  called  a  cab  and  cleared 
off,  leaving  me  for  a  second  spell  of  misery. 

As  she  was  going  away,  one  of  the  Royal  Hospital 
employes  passed  the  door  and  seeing  me  in  trouble 
asked  the  cause  of  it.  I  told  him  what  had  happened. 

“  I  know  that  woman,”  he  said.  “  Her  husband  was 
hanged  at  -  and  the  jury  were  in  no  way  com¬ 

plimentary  over  her.  I  am  glad  she  has  left  you.” 

Just  as  he  was  speaking  a  young  woman  came  along. 
He  called  her  and  asked  if  she  could  look  after  the 
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children  for  a  day  or  two  until  I  could  get  some  one. 
“  Sure  I  will,  God  help  you,  sir,”  was  her  reply.  I 
was  thankful  for  this. 

My  third  housekeeper  was  an  Irish  country  girl,  and 
she  was  with  me  four  years.  Some  three  months 
after  the  second  housekeeper  left  me  so  abruptly,  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  apologizing  for  leaving  me 
in  the  manner  she  did.  She  went  on  to  say  that  when 
dressing  the  youngest  child  a  hand  had  been  laid  on 
her  shoulder  and  had  then  pointed  to  the  door,  telling 
her  to  get  out.  She  said  it  was  so  real  that  she  was 
bound  to  go  and  could  stay  no  longer  in  the  house.  I 
showed  this  letter  to  Lady  Roberts  and  I  believe  Lady 
Lansdowne  also  saw  it — she  was  staying  with  Her 
Ladyship  at  the  time. 

My  next  venture  with  a  servant  was  after  I  married 
a  second  time.  My  wife  was  not  a  strong  woman  and 
the  house  allowed  me  in  London  was  more  than  she 
could  manage  with  the  three  children,  so  a  girl  was 
engaged.  We  talked  the  matter  over  with  a  friend  of 
ours  who  kept  an  apartment  house  and  she  sent  a  girl 
to  see  my  wife.  The  girl  seemed  suitable  and  when 
asked  what  wages  she  expected,  said,  “  Five  and  six 
a  week  with  Sundays  off  from  ten  to  ten  and  one  even¬ 
ing  in  the  week  from  three  till  ten.”  This  was  of 
course  pre-war  wages.  I  said  to  my  wife,  “  I  like 
that  girl.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  a  great  help  to  you. 
Treat  her  well.” 

Well,  this  is  how  we  did  it.  She  had  the  same  food 
as  we  had  ourselves,  her  breakfast  was  the  first  put 
off  from  ours — her  dinner  the  first  cut  from  the  joint 
— her  sweet  the  first  taken  out  of  the  dish.  This  was 
done  in  the  kitchen  before  ours  was  brought  into  the 
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living-room.  She  prepared  her  own  tea  and  her  sup¬ 
per  was  taken  from  ours  before  it  left  the  kitchen. 
Many  servants  dislike  taking  their  meals  from  the 
dining-room  to  eat  in  the  kitchen,  which  is  a  common 
practice  in  some  homes.  Our  means  were  limited 
and  we  found  this  by  far  the  most  economical  way. 
The  washing  had  been  put  out  hitherto,  but  the  second 
week  the  girl  picked  out  a  lot  of  articles  and  happening 
to  have  a  good  copper  in  the  basement,  she  on  her  own 
initiative  washed  the  articles,  and  finally  nothing 
except  my  white  shirts,  collars  and  white  ties,  sheets 
and  table-cloths  were  sent  to  the  laundry.  My  wife 
washed  the  flannels  and  did  the  ironing.  This  saved 
about  4s.  6d.  per  week  and  our  girl  was  costing  us  Is. 
per  week,  so  we  gave  her  6s.  6 d.  per  week,  which  meant 
£17  per  year  lopped  off  my  wages  and  left  us  just 
enough  to  jog  along  with.  This  girl  left  us  when  we 
went  out  to  Malta,  and  on  our  return  gave  up  a  much- 
better-paid  service  to  come  back  to  us  and  is  now 
happily  married. 

In  Malta  we  had  a  Maltese  girl.  We  treated  her 
the  same,  and  she  just  loved  us.  I  shall  never  forget 
her  tears  when  we  left  the  Island — she  was  devoted  to 
the  children. 

After  our  return  to  London  a  lady  called  at  Clarence 
House  to  write  her  name  in  the  visitors’  book  and 
asked  to  see  me.  I  went  out  to  the  porter’s  lodge 
where  the  book  was  kept  and  she  said,  “  Are  you  Mr. 
Lanceley  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  my  husband  is  stationed  at  Malta  and  we 
have  a  girl  whom  your  wife  trained  and  taught  Eng¬ 
lish.  She  is  such  a  good  girl,  equal  to  an  English 
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servant,  and  begged  me  to  see  you  when  I  came  to 
London.” 

This  was  the  fruit  of  treating  our  girls  as  human 
beings  like  ourselves  and  giving  them  no  room  for 
complaint.  I  know  there  are  servants,  and,  treat 
them  as  you  will,  they  are  not  worth  keeping.  But  I 
also  know  from  many  years’  experience  that  the  bulk 
are  sound  and  will  respond  to  sensible  treatment. 
My  advice  is  try  the  latter,  avoid  stinginess,  bridge 
the  silly  gulf  there  is  often  between  mistress  and 
servant  with  kindness  and  common  sense,  and  treat 
them  on  similar  lines  as  we  treated  ours.  It  is  easy 
to  give  this  method  a  trial  and  I  feel  sure  you  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the  experience  of  service 
as  I  found  it  may  help  in  some  small  manner  those 
servants  who  follow  in  similar  paths  to  those  I  have 
trod,  and  that  the  employers  will  benefit  by  the 
remarks  that  I  have  presumed  to  put  before  them. 


THE  END. 
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